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If you ever tried to sell a perfectly good product in a dowdy package, you 
know, exactly why Chase customers keep coming back year after year. 














CHASE not only gives you breaking usage. Chase bags take it 
° Savvy a fine appearing, well printed on the chin and come up smiling. 
package, but it goes way back be- Why? Because of long lint, 


—— yond obvious qualities to funda- high test yarns, extra stitches and 


wy Duty 9 mental values . . . things you can meticulous craftsmanship. Test 
discover in but two ways. One of Chase bags yourself and see why 
these is through laboratory test- Chase bags make the sale. 


ing. The other, through hard bag- Always specify bags by Chase. 





CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES. 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO. ILL. 
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TRUST YOUR CAKE BUSINESS 
10 (édeq Fading CAKE FLOUR 


BAKERS WHO HAVE DEPENDED ON 
AIRY-FAIRY’S SUPERB QUALITY AND 
UNVARYING UNIFORMITY THROUGH 
THE YEARS WOULD HESITATE TO 
TRUST THEIR QUALITY CAKE PRO- 
DUCTION TO ANY OTHER FLOUR. 
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Aury-FAIRY Cake Flour guarantees the smoothest 
uniformity of baking results, for it is milled from ample 
stocks of specially selected wheat blends, rigidly controlled 
for baking performance. You cannot buy Airy-Fairy Cake 
Flour that has not been subjected to repeated laboratory and 
baking tests to safeguard its baking quality and uniformity. 

Let Airy-Fairy Cake Flour help you meet the difficult 
problems of your present market demand for luxury cakes 
and sweet goods. You’ll appreciate its superb quality and 
dependable uniformity and the way it bakes up in your 
present formulas. Ask the Commander-Larabee represen- 
tative about Airy-Fairy Flour. 


* Airy-Fairy, Little Princess and Dixie ‘ A 4 D FLOU rT 
D Cak d soft wheat fl 
acedl with confitonce by Salers overy- LARABEE GAKE SOFT WHEAT 


Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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The 
LOUR 


(()NSOLIDATED 


IN THE 
HEART 


CABLE ADDRESS *“‘CONFLOMILS”™ re) F 


KANSAS 





USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR! WICHITA 


KANSAS 


MILLS (() 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 





GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 











New Ulm, Minn. 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 





Cable Address: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“ACME,” Indianapolis 








Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 





Minnesota Girt FLour 


General Offices: Minneapolis 


ge e p, : with Vitamins 
and Iron 


. . « long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


5. M. CHILTON, Mer. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * {0": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION « OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
Peoria 

St. Louis Galveston 
Kansas City Enid 


: 





FROM EVERY 
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An Empire of 


(ipa 


igh at your call 


More than 200 of our buying 


stations are located at the wheat centers of 


the high plains and the mountain valleys of 


the high altitude west. 


‘Most of the fine wheat ground in our 27 
flour mills comes to us directly from the 


wheat farmers through our own elevators. 


These virgin wheats pass through no hands but 


ours from producer to our flour customers. 


We serve the Bakers of America from coast 
to coast with hard winter and hard spring 
wheat flours, western soft flours, Ozark dis- 
trict red winter flours, and the finest Idaho 


cake flours. 





THE 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Seung The Bake G America for wn5b Yeats 
oad MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: L-eaveZ, COLORADO 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














Cp. “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











RoBir NSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








ei) Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








| WATE=ROGALSKY, MILLING oF 4 


+ MEPHERSON. 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WHEAT 











i| 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 
Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
ow 1,500 Bblis. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Building 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 


that you never hear 



















criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 
price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


@ We offer you nearly 60 years of 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President . 4 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 

2 oe er present experienced management. 


A. H. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CAKE BAKERS! 


A Cake can be no better than the ingredients 


By the same token, Cake Flour can be no better than 
the wheat from which it is milled. 


“BUTTERCUP” Wheat, $rown only i in the river bot- 


ace 
- 


finest wheat for Cake Flour. Virtually hand picked by 
expert grain men, this famous wheat/is used exclusively 
by Valier’s Master Millers, who draw out all of its fine 
characteristics and create the most perfect line of flours 
available to the Cake’ Baker today. 


Milling “Buttercup” Wheat exclusively, backed by years 
of successful experience and painstaking research in this 
field, Valier’s have solved the i intricate problems of con- 
trolling viscosity, pH, and high sugar-carrying capacity 
and offer you a selection Of the best flours for Cake 
purposes. 

& 


Flour is your basic raw material. /t must be good! 


USE VALIER’S 


All Superior Cake Flours 
DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY — 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Blour Sales Boom 


Flour Production Increase Running at 


Heavy Rate So Far This Crop Year— 


3 * 
By Martin E. Newell 
* 


ITHER flour consumption _ is 
ty zooming upward at a fast pace 

or there is a substantial flour 
“hoarding” movement afoot. Disap- 
pearance of flour into domestic channels 
is running nearly 9% over last year, and 
even with allowance for increased mili- 
tary use, the gain ‘is almost 8%. 

Such a rate of increased flour pro- 
duction, projected through the remain- 
der of the year, would mean a total in- 
creased output of better than 8,000,000 
bbls and result in a total crop year 
production of about 114,000,000 bbls, a 
figure equaled only, twice in history— 
in the 1928 and 1929 crop years. 

Whether or not this total will be 
reached, of course, is a debateful fore- 
cast, but it seems almost certain that 
the total will be the biggest for any 
year since 1930-31, when the late busi- 
ness depression began to put flour pro- 
duction on the downward skids. 

Figures for flour production reported 
hy the Bureau of the Census, plus esti- 
mates for December THE 
NortHwesteRN Miuvxer’s flour produc- 
tion reports, indicate a total output of 
58,097,500 bbls in the first six months 
of the current crop year (July-Decem- 
ber). In the corresponding period last 
year output amounted to 54,153,000 bbls, 
a gain of 3,945,500 bbls for the period. 
In addition to this gain, it seems certain 
that flour exports during this period 
were less than a year ago. Since no 
complete . figures ‘are avaliable for ex- 
ports now, it is not possible to estimate 
this change exactly. A rough guess sug- 
gests that exports in the first half of 
this crop year were about 900,000 bbls 
less than in the corresponding period of 
the preceding crop season. (See foot- 
note No. 1.) 

Thus, there has been a probable in- 
crease of 4,845,000 bbls in disappear- 
ance of flour into domestic channels in 
this period, an increase of 8.9%. 

Does this represent entirely increased 
military purchases? Does it represent 
a flour hoarding or stocking movement? 
Or does it mean a real gain in domestic 
consumption of flour per capita? 

For lack of any reliable figures, no one 
can be sure of any answer to these ques- 
tions. No doubt, all three’ factors are 
partly responsible for the increase. In 
wartime, many ordinarily published fig- 
ures are not made public for a variety 
of reasons. That makes the job of esti- 
mating the cause of the increases more 
difficult. But even with the data that 


based on 


would ordinarily be available, it still 
would not be possible to make any exact 
allocation of the production increase. 
There is no reason, however, for not 
giving imagination free rein and specu- 
lating on what the possible causes might 
be. The following observations are made 
in that spirit, as reasoned guesses rather 
than a pronouncement of established 
fact. On that basis, then, these are the 
estimates of the channels into which this 
increased production probably has gone: 


Bbls 
i—Population growth ............ 432,000 
2—Macaroni manufacturing ...... 409,000 
3—Extra army consumption ...... 500,000 
i—Baking industry .............. 3,300,000 
5—Restaurants and institutions.... 600,000 
5,241,000 


The following notes apply to each of 
these categories: 


1—POPULATION GROWTH 

The recent annual gain in population 
has been about 1,100,000 persons. At an 
average rate of consumption of 77 lbs 
per six months, this population increase 
would account for 482,000 bbls of the 
increase. Of course, this amount should 
be distributed among the various chan- 
nels of disappearance, but it is shown 
separately for clarity. 


2—-MACARONI PRODUCTION 


In the first six months of the present 
crop year, semolina and durum flour 
output was 409,000 bbls ahead of the cor- 
responding period of the 1941-42 crop 
A small portion of this gain may 
be due to AMA purchases for export, 
but it is a minor portion. Likewise a 
small part of the increase may be due 
to purchases for army use. Mostly, 
however, it represents domestic disap- 
pearance. 


year. 


3—ARMY CONSUMPTION 


Exact figures on army flour purchases 
are no longer available, but a rough 
guess about the volume can be made. 
President Roosevelt some time ago an- 
nounced figures on relative size of the 
army and navy compared with last year. 
In the six months ended in December, 
there were approximately 4,400,000 more 
men in the armed services than were so 
occupied in the like period of 1941. It 
has been revealed by the army and 
navy that average bread consumption is 
between 8 oz and 10 oz per man per day. 
At the higher figure this is about 151 
Ibs of flour per year, not greatly in 
excess of the average consumption of 
the civilian population. At the very 


most, the armed services are not con- 





Consumption Channels Shifting. 
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MILLION BARRELS 
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Unbroken line, 1942-43. 


suming more than 25 lbs per man more 
than the average of the civilian, and 
even that may be an overstatement. 

It is easy to overestimate the flour 
consuming capacity of the army man. 
After all, the U. S. Army probably uses 
less flour per man than any army in 
the world. In addition, it draws its men 
from an age group that probably is 
above average in flour consumption in 
civilian life. The percentage of cereal 
calories in the diet is not much 
different from that of the civilian av- 
erage. 

Even at the outside figure of 25 lbs 
per man, a total of 275,000 bbls extra 
for the six months under review would 
be the most that could be assigned to 
this type of increased consumption. The 
figure of 500,000 bbls is used on the 
theory that the armed services may be 
carrying somewhat larger stocks now 
than a year ago. 


army 


4-—BAKING INDUSTRY 


A survey made by the American Bak- 
ers Association among wholesale bakers 
in July, 1942, showed an average gain 
of 11% in business volume, compared 
with a year earlier. Probably there has 
been some further increase since.  Off- 
setting this is the fact that a consider- 
able number ‘of “smaller wholesalers: and 
retailers. have. -been- going’: out. “of” Wusi- 


























MILLION BARRELS 


Dotted line, 1941-42. 


ness, particularly in the last six months, 
and no doubt some of the wholesalers’ 
gains have been made at the expense of 
this smaller group. (See Tue Nortru- 
WESTERN Mitier of Dec. 16, p. 23.) 

On the other hand, the baking indus- 
try undoubtedly is carrying larger stocks 
of flour in storage than it was a year 
Threats of transportation delays 
and price prospects both have encour- 
aged this trend. But it is difficult to 
build up storage stocks in the face of 
a somewhat unexpected gain in sales. 
So that the actual increase in bakers’ 
flour stocks must be less than the bakers 
themselves had planned, simply because 
of their gain in volume. 

Altogether a 15% increase in bakery 
flour purchases does not seem far wrong 
when all of the factors are considered. 
This increase, on a six months’ basis, 
would total 3,300,000 bbls. How much 
of this may be attributable to increased 
storage is uncertain, but probably stor- 
age accounts for less than a third. 


ago. 


5—RESTAURANTS 
Restaurant business has been. good. 
Trade statistics indicate a 25% increase 
for large restaurants ($25,000 or more 
monthly gross) and 19% for the medium- 
sized class, and 9% for the small group 
(under-$10,000). Since the larger group 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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Corn Price Freeze May Set Pattern 





OPA PUTS CURB ON CORN 


ON JAN. 


11 BASIS 


—_—~p>—- 
Joint Action of Office of Economic Stabilization, OPA and the 


Department of Agriculture May Set Precedent for 
Other Farm Products at Parity 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The precipitate 
action by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Jan. 12, in freezing corn prices, 
both cash and futures, at highest levels 
of sales of Jan. 11 may be followed by 
similar action on wheat, according to 
unofficial opinion here. 

The fact that Economic Stabilizer 
James F. Byrnes ordered the freeze ac- 
tion indicates to observers here that the 
President’s righthand man acted some- 
what after this fashion: 

The Federal Trade Commission report 
and Food Administrator Wickard ap- 
plied the “squeeze” to the bakers; the 
recent OPA flour ceilings caused a 
“squeeze” to affect some millers, so now 
it is time to “squeeze” the farmer. 

By today’s action, which is designed 
to stabilize corn prices in view of the 
impending price ceilings on corn meal, 
the government adopted the princip'e of 
controlling the grain market after the 
individual grain reaches parity, less ben- 
efit payments. The same situation will 
confront the government when wheat 
reaches parity, less payments. 

The pertinent portions of the OPA 
announcement follow: “In a move de- 
signed to halt further sharp advances in 
the price of corn, America’s largest farm 
crop, OPA froze corn prices on all ex- 
changes and in every cash and _ local 
market over the country generally at the 
highest levels at which sales were made 
on Jan. 11, 1948. 

“OPA’s action on corn, previously un- 
controlled at all levels of distribution, 
was made upon instructions from Stabili- 
zation Director James F. Byrnes. The 
move also was approved by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard. 

“Price ceilings on corn will be estab- 
lished by means of a temporary 60-day 
‘freeze’ regulation, effective Jan. 13. 
Prices of corn futures contracts and 








MEXICO BUYS CANADIAN 

WHEAT—CAN’T MOVE IT 

Mexico has completed the deal to 
purchase 2,0.)0,000 bus of wheat from 
Canada for shipment by rail to that 
country. However, boxcars for the 
shipment are not available in Can- 
ada and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in the United States has 
thus far refused to allow the use of 
the necessary equipment to move 
Originally it 
was reported that the wheat would 
be moved in United States cars and 
milled en route to Mexico, presum- 
ably at Galveston. 


such a large amount. 








prices for cash corn in the recognized 
cash markets were frozen at the highest 
level prevailing on Jan. 11. Corn prices 
at the small local markets were placed 
under ceilings generally at the highest 
prices prevailing during the period, Jan. 
8-12. In most instances, these highs 
were reached on Jan. 11. 

“Within the next 60 days, OPA will 
issue a permanent regulation on corn, 
which will continue the levels frozen by 
today’s action and will be based on $1 
bu for No. 2 yellow corn in Chicago.” 

In a joint statement, Stabilization Di- 
rector Byrnes, Secretary Wickard and 
OPA Deputy Administrator Galbraith 
pointed out that present prices for corn 
reflect in excess of 100% of parity, tak- 
ing into consideration on!y the triple A 
payments made by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Ceiling price levels set in the temporary 
regulation,” they stated, “will be contin- 
ued in the later permanent order. There 
definitely will be no increase in the gen- 
eral level of corn prices.” 

Only seed corn, popcorn, grain sor- 
ghums, sweet corn, broom corn and lo- 
cal farmer-to-farmer sales of corn were 
continued exempt from price control. 

It was emphasized that the new ceilings 
would apply to all corn futures transac- 
tions on the grain exchanges. The price 
ban also will apply to cash corn dealings 
in all recognized ,cash markets, as well 
as sales in all small local markets. 

OPA officials explained that the price 
controls will work as follows: 

On futures: ceiling prices will be the 
highest level at which each individual 
corn futures option sold on Jan. 11. 

On cash corn in the recognized mar- 
kets: maximums will be the top prices 
for which No. 2 yellow corn sold an 
Jan. 11, with premiums or discounts 
above or below this price for every other 
grade reflecting the difference in sales 
prices which prevailed on that date. 

If no sales were made on Jan. 11 on 
any particular class and grade of corn, 
the maximum shall be determined by 
using as a base price the highest price 
for the best grade of that class of 
corn which did sell in this market on 
Jan. 11. 

The differential which existed between 
the two classes and grades of corn on 
the most recent day on which both sold 
in that market then shall be added to 
or subtracted from the base price. 

On cash corn in the local markets: ceil- 
ing prices will be alternatively: (1) 
the maximum price at which the seller 
did business during the five-day period 
from Jan. 8 to 12; or (2) the highest 
price at which the seller offered during 
that same period; or (8) the maximum 
price during such period at the nearest 
recognized grain market, which is a 





source of supply, plus the charge at the 
carload rail rate—flat or proportional— 
whichever is appropriate from the recog- 
nized market to the local market. 

If the movement of corn to the local 
market normally would be made on 
transit billing, the freight charge shall 
be calculated by using the normal transit 
balance rail rate applicable to such 
movement. 


¥ YY 


Corn futures at Chicago, Jan. 11, sold 
as high as 100 for the May option and 
100%, for July. Cash spot No. 2 yellow 
sold at the May price to lc over, while 
No. 4 white sold %,¢ to 9c over May. 


At Kansas City, the May option sold 
at 963,c and July at 9714c. No. 2 yel- 
low cash corn was quoted at lc under 
May. No. 1 white sold at $1.12. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. W. HEM JOINS HOWE SCALE CO. 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of H. W. Hem as research 
director of the Howe Scale Co., Rutland, 
Vt. Mr. Hem started in the scale busi- 
ness in 1909 with the Strait Scale Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Later he became 
connected with the Toledo Scale Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, of which firm he was chief 
engineer when he resigned to go with 
the Howe Scale Co. 





AMA BUYS ALMOST 1,000,000 BBLS 
HARD WHEAT FLOUR; MORE WANTED 


Southwestern Mills Get Lion’s Share of Tremendous Purchase 
—509,000 Bbls More for West Coast Export— 
Soft Wheat Bids Asked 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The AMA on Jan. 8 bought 933,210 bbls 
of enriched hard wheat flour for delivery at eastern seaboard points. 
Successful bidders have not been disclosed. The purchase was by 
far the largest announced under the AMA program. 

On Jan. 13 the AMA will accept offers for 500,000 bbls of 
enriched hard wheat flour and on Jan. 14 offers will be considered 


for 50,000 bbls of enriched soft wheat flour. 


The 509,000-bbl pur- 


chase is earmarked for Pacific Coast export. 


AMA purchase reports for Dec. 30 
and 81 included 91,200 bbls (200-lb bbl) 
of enriched white flour for relief pur- 
poses. Purchases were made in 98-lb 
sacks, although much of it will be packed 
in smaller packages. Offers for bids had 
mentioned 300,000 bbls originally, but 
the acceptances totaled only 91,200 bbls. 
The business was divided as follows: 

Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
32,400 bbls at $5.80 per 200 lbs. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas, 32,400 bbls at $5.88. 

Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. 
D., 300 bbls at $5.618. 

Jennings Flour Mills, Oklahoma City, 
2,400 bbls at $5.23, f.o.b. Alva, Okla. 

Quaker Oats Co., Sherman, Texas, 
23,400 bbls at $5.89. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Po- 
catello, Idaho, 300 bbls at $5.61. 

At the same time, the AMA bought 
50,700 bbls of whole wheat flour which 
was provided by the following concerns: 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
32,400 bbls of 200 Ibs each at $5.26. 

Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 16,- 
200 bbls at $5.36. 


Topeka, 





North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., 900 bbls at $5.61. 

Jennings Flour Mills, Oklahoma City, 
1,200 bbls at $5.28, f.ob. Alva, Okla. 

Corn meal purchases on the same date 
amounted to 53,600 bbls. Quaker Oats 
Co., Sherman, Texas, will provide 14,600 
bbls at $4.34@4.60 and the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 39,000 bbls 
whole yellow at $4.10. 

H. C. Knoke & Co., Chicago, Ill, on 
Dec. 31 sold to the AMA 2,800,000 Ibs 
of pearl barley at $3.25 ecwt. 

On Dee. 24, the AMA bought 55,000 Ibs 
of farina from Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, at $.0633 per Ib. 

Low fat soya grits were purchased on 
Dec. 28 with the business divided as 
follows: 

The Glidden Co., Chicago, Ill., Type I, 
22,000,000 Ibs at $0.04285; Spencer Kel- 
logg & Son, Inc., Decatur, Ill, Type I, 
1,500,000 Ibs at .04295; Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Chicago, Ill., Type II, 19,- 
200,000 Ibs at .0425; A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill., Type I, 4,000,000 Ibs 
at .0418. 








Flour Package Size Limited 


WasHINcTon, D. C.—(Special)—The War Production Board ordered, Jan. 12, 
that processors of flour, meal and cereals will not be privileged to pack their prod- 
ucts in any textile or paper bag other than in sizes of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 Ibs and 
over, after April 1, 1943. This simplification of flour package sizes, which has been 
predicted for some time, has been under study by the War Production Board for 


the past two months. 
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FLOUR CEILING STILL 
A PROBLEM—WESTBERG 


OPA Executive Tells Minnesota Feed 
Convention That Advancing Wheat 
Costs Bring Crisis 


Minneapoiis, Minn.—The OPA recog- 
nizes that a difficult problem. still is 
faced in regard to flour ceiling prices in 
view of the advancing wheat costs, John 
K. Westberg, food price executive, Wash- 
ington, said on Jan 11. Mr. Westberg 
addressed a convention of the North- 
west Retail Feed Association. 

Most of his talk was concerned with 
the new mixed feed ceilings. Eventual- 
ly, he said, specific dollars-and-cents 
ceilings for mixed feeds as well as all 
feed ingredients would be set, and facts 
made available through the information 
brought out by the present ceilings would 
be used in formulating a sound, prac- 
tical permanent plan. 

The principle used in setting millfeed 
and flour ceilings was to have one price 
for family flour, one for bakery flour and 
one for all millfeeds, he said, and “to 
let nature take its course under the 
ceilings.” 

He stressed that all of the ceiling 
programs are built for a sellers’ mar- 
ket, because control of inflationary trends 
was the whole purpose of OPA. Mill- 
ers and others must realize that, he said. 
The agency has no interest in prices 
beneath the ceiling. Much complaint 
against some of the details of the OPA 
regulations arises, he believes, because 
of lack of realization that every one 
of them has been placed in effect to es- 
tablish control in a sellers’ market. 

There is a reason behind every OPA 
action, he said. The basic price for mill- 
feed, for instance, was not an arbitrary 
figure, but was pegged on the basis of 
the price at which bread prices were 
frozen. All of these relationships must 
be taken into consideration or there will 
be dislocations that cannot be repaired, 
Mr. Westberg told his audience. 

The OPA frequently has to do things 
it doesn’t want to do, Mr. Westberg said, 
but sometimes it is forced into action 
by events. 

W. L. Ledin, of Bethel, Minn., was 
re-elected president of the association for 
his fourth term. 
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GENERAL MILLS NAMES TWO 
NEW DIVISIONAL PRESIDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Promotion of 
two men from vice president to presi- 
dent of two General Mills divisions has 
been announced by Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc. 

J. J. Selvage, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Southeastern Divi- 
sion, was named president of that divi- 
sion. Roland McHenry, vice president 
of the Star Grain Division, was named 
president of the division to succeed L. 
N. Perrin, who was recently appointed 
executive vice president of General 
Mills, Inc. 

———BREAD IS HE STAFF OF LIFE 
DIRECTORS APPOINTED 

E. A. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind., and S, H. Rogers, of the 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Washington, 
D. C., have been appointed directors of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Blish succeeds the late 
J. L. Davis, of the same company, and 
Mr. Rogers takes the place of E. H. 








Libbey, of the same mill, who retired re- 
cently. Herbert Trotter, of J. I. Trip- 
lett Co., Woodstock, Va., and Fred Stiv- 
ers, Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., 
were appointed to fill vacancies on the 
board. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Shipments of 
millfeed from Minneapolis during De- 
cember totaled 48.210 tons, screenings 
5,070 and linseed meal 32,370. For the 
crop year, Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, shipments 
were: millfeed 219,330 tons, screenings 
25,860, linseed meai 162,840. 


——--BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLS FIND ALCOHOL 
PRODUCER INTERESTED 


Most Plants Not Yet Adapted to Manu- 
facture of Grits for War 
Alcohol 








Millers who are interested in manu- 
facturing grits for distillers find the 
alcohol producers interested even if their 
plants are not yet adapted to the use 
of the new wheat product. Many dis- 
tillers either are now converting their 
plants to use the grits or in most cases 
are at least planning to do so. 

The few mills already operating on 
distillers’ grits are finding that the man- 
ufacture of this product is not particu- 
larly difficult, but single unit mills have 
the complication of switching over to 
grits, which is a matter of a few hours’ 
production time lost and, of course, up- 
sets the packing schedules, since almost 
all grits so far are being shipped bulk. 

Some distillers are interested in ob- 
taining grits in areas in which there 
does not yet appear to be any produc- 
tion of this commodity, or at least where 
no selling effort has been made. 
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JAY R. MARTIN, RENOWNED 
AS GRAIN SALVOR, IS DEAD 


Mrixneapouis, Minn.—Jay R. Martin, 
for 47 years president of the Brooks 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, died in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., on Jan. 9, aged 79 years. 
He had attained international reputa- 
tion as a grain salvor. One of his larg- 
est operations followed the great explo- 
sion and fire in Halifax, N. S., during 
World War I. His birthplace was New 
York state. For 55 years he had been 
a member of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. He was a member also 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. His 
widow survives. His son, Gerald, long 
has been associated with the business. 








ASK HIGHER FARM 
PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Leaders of 
four national farm organizations have 
called upon the new Congress to 
raise farm product prices and in- 
crease the present industrial work 
week to at least 54 hours, “eliminat- 
ing any requirements for overtime 
payments.” The leaders, in a joint 
statement of farm policy, asserted 
that the nation faces acute food and 
fiber shortages and possibly actual 
hunger unless action is taken to in- 
crease labor supplies and provide 
farmers with higher prices to meet 
what were described as increasing 
food production costs. 
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INCREASE OF 23% IN ESSENTIAL 
FEEDS IS NEEDED, SURVEY SHOWS 


Feed Manufacturers’ Committee Tells Commodity Credit Corp. 
That Deficit Presents Critical Problem—Greatest Need for 
More Oil Seed Processing Equipment—Grinders Required 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A 23% increase 
in the supply of 12 essential feed in- 
gredients for 1943 will be needed to meet 
the actual needs of livestock on Ameri- 
can farms, Commodity Credit Corp. offi- 
cials have been told. 

A report, submitted by the Feed In- 
dustry Planning Committee of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Ascociation at 
the invitation of J. B. Hutson, CCC 
head, showed that whereas 11,700,000 tons 
of high protein feeds, minerals and vita- 
min supplements will be needed during 
the present year only 9,516,000 tons are 
now in sight. 

“The feed situation is critical and 
there’s no psychological myth about it,” 
said Dr. R. M. Bethke, animal nutrition- 
ist of the Ohio State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster, one of 
three college nutritionists who co-operat- 
ed in assembling and presenting the facts. 

Pointing out that human foods can’t 
be made available unless animals are 
fed, Dr. Bethke said “we must reverse 
our thinking process and put feed ahead 
of food in our overall planning. If pro- 
duction goals are to be met we must 
feed animals properly and that doesn’t 
mean giving them only 75% of their 
requirements.” 

Other educational leaders participating 
in the report were Dr. L. C. Norris, 
nutritionist of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and C. F. Huffman, dairy cattle 
specialist of the Michigan Experiment 
Station at East Lansing. 

Predicting that the situation will get 
“steadily worse” for the next 90 days 
during which time 40% of the nation’s 
cows will freshen and will need more 
feed, J. A. McConnell, general manager 
of the Grange League Federation Ex- 
change of Ithaca, and chairman of the 
committee, said that the nation faces 
liquidation of some of its livestock unless 
quick action is taken. 

Mr. McConnell admitted that there is no 
one way of meeting the problem which he 
said calls for the combined co-operation 
of feed manufacturers and government 
officials. 

He said that already most feed manu- 
facturers have reduced the protein con- 
tent of dairy feeds to a minimum and 
have streamlined formulas to eliminate 
duplicating feeds. 

The committee reported that its sur- 
vey showed that the “immediate bottle- 
neck” is lack of procecsing facilities for 
production of high vegetable protein in- 
gredients such as soybean and other oil 


meals, and urged that action be taken- 


to strengthen cottonseed, soybean and 
linseed crushing facilities. 

Another recommendation was that ad- 
ditional grinders be made available to 
take care of more plentiful cereal grains 
and that a supply of most needed feed 
milling repair parts be made available. 

A third recommendation was that the 
importance of vital feed ingredients be 
considered in the setting of ceiling prices, 
and that these be set so as to help direct 
scarce ingredients where they will do the 
most good. : 

The report, based on government and 
industry figures and on a two. weeks’ 


survey, figured needs on the actual re- 
quirements of chickens, cattle, hogs, tur- 
keys and sheep if 1943 food goals are to 
be met, and available supplies of stocks 
on hand and maximum processing facili- 
ties now in operation. 

Fish Meal—Needed, 870,000 tons; avail- 
able, 100 tons. Enemy subs have driven 
fishing boats to shore. 

Meat and Tankage—Needed, 1,113,000 
tons; available, 850,000 tons. 

Soybean Oil Meal—Needed, 3,676,000 
tons; available, 3,000,000 tons. Lack of 
crushing facilities is main bottleneck here. 

Cottonseed Meal—Needed, 2,275,000 
tons; available, 2.200,000 tons. 

Linseed Meal—Needed, 1,161,000 tons; 
available, 892,000 tons. 

Bone Meal—Needed, 275,500 tons; avail- 
able, 110,000 tons. 

Alfalfa Meal—Needed, 698,000 tons; 
available, 600,000 tons. 

Dried Milk—Needed, 
available, 85,000 tons. 

Yeast and Other Milk Substitutes— 
Needed, 192.000 tons; available, no defi- 
nite figures, but less than needed. 

Distillers’ Dried Grains—Needed, 388,- 
000 tons; available, 388,000 tons. 

Brewers’ Grains—Needed, 142,000 tons; 
available, 177,000. This is only essential 
item where supply exceeds requirements. 

Gluten—Needed, 1,217,000 tons; avail- 
able, 1,072,000 tons. 


197,000 tons; 
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11 MILLION BUSHELS 1942 
CORN UNDER CCC LOAN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Some 11,000,000 
bus of 1942 crop corn have been placed 
under loan by producers who are storing 
the grain on the farm, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. said in its first disclosure 
of the movement of grain under this new 
program. 

Loan receipts are running about 2,000,- 
000 bus behind the rate of storage at the 
same time last year, the agency said. 

Commodity Credit Corp. through Dec. 
81 had made 9,395 loans on 11,628,220 
bus of 1942 corn, with a loan value ag- 
gregating $8,988,376. The average loan 
is at 77c bu. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING OF AMERICAN 
MILLERS ASSOCIATION SET 


A one-day meeting of the American 
Millers Association has been scheduled 
for Jan. 18 at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. The meeting has been called 
for the discussion of the many problems 
confronting the milling industry, to- 
gether with the annual meeting of the 
board of directors. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRETZEL TOP RAISED 














Reflecting rising flour costs, the Office 
of Price Administration has removed 
pretzels from the maximum price regula- 
tion’s coverage and allowed manufac- 
turers to price the article under the 
formula set out in regulation No. 262 
(seasonal and miscellaneous food com- 
modities). Amendment No. 4 becomes 


effective Jan. 15. 
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Sellers Take Over Flour Market 





BUYERS RUSH FOR NEEDS 
WHILE POSSIBLE 


Trade Comes to Life Following Ceiling Revision—All Classes 
Eager to Replenish Dwindling Stocks—Usual 
Bickering Missing 


A flour trade that has staggered along 
under the load of unworkable flour price 
ceilings suddenly came to life with the 
revision of regulations and rushed busi- 
ness into mill offices. All classes of buy- 
ers had seen stocks dwindle gradually, 

but had been unable to ob- 
tain supplies because of 
the prohibitive price re- 
strictions and with the new 
order a tremendous wave 
of buying developed. Both 
buyers and sellers became 
eager to complete deals while possible. 

Orders on the most part were not 
large but were from the usual car lot 
buyers for spot and 90-day shipment. 
In addition to the activity created by the 
revival of the regular trade, millers were 
kept on their toes by record purchases 
by the AMA for lend-lease use. Orders 
totaling over 900,000 bbls have already 
been placed with a purchase of over 
500,000 more scheduled. 

In the Southwest millers were selling 
freely to bakers with both sides eager 
to do business, -while ceilings allow. 
Last week sales amounted to 213% of 
capacity, compared with 39% in the 
preceding week and 137% in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. It was a 
changed picture in the market as sales- 
men found the welcome sign out and 
business was booked without the cus- 
tomary bickering. The tremendous pub- 
licity given the flour price situation has 
made buyers aware of the tight circum- 
stances surrounding the miller and buy- 
ers are eager to do business before a 
possible squeeze again exerts itself. 

In the Northwest a tremendous up- 
surge of business appeared following the 
establishment of new ceilings and com- 
bined with purchases for military and 
lend-lease use the sales figure jumped up 
to 310% of capacity as against 123% in 
the week previous and 95 in the cérre- 
sponding week a year ago. 

Throughout the East, business came to 
life as both bakers and jobbers took on 
needed supplies. Very heavy sales were 
reported by Buffalo millers, taxing the 
facilities of plants and offices. 

The business revival was less _pro- 
nounced in the central states, although 
it was much better than in the past two 
months. Sales were mostly in the medium 
sized class, but in the aggregate repre- 
sented an important run of business. 

On the west coast markets were much 
improved with mills operating up to 
80% of capacity which is about the limit 
that the labor supply allows. All classes 
of the trade were active. 

A much improved export market was 
also reported. On the Pacific Coast, 
trade with South America was sharply 
accelerated; the Southwest also saw a 
marked pickup in export demand. 

The market for clears is very tight, 
with the product, both spring and winter 
wheat types, scarce and firm in price. 


Shipping directions are very active. 

Flour production followed the upsurge 
in business last week, with every section 
of the country reporting sharp gains in 
output. Total production of the mills 
reporting to THe NortuwesTtern MILLER 
(accounting for 65% of the nation’s out- 
put) reached the impressive total of 
1,627,382 bbls, compared with 1,392,592 in 
the preceding week and 1,355,706 in the 
comparable period a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 1,257,107 and 
three years ago 1,293,811. Compared 
with the previous week, the Northwest 
milled 23,000 bbls more, Southwest 65,- 
000, Buffalo 47,000, eastern division of 
the Central West 37,000, western divi- 
sion of the Central West 37,000, South- 
east 9,000, and the North Pacific Coast 
14,000. Complete details of production 
by various sections can be found in the 
table on the page opposite. 
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WISCONSIN ALLIED MEN TO MEET 
MiLwauker, W1s.—New federal regula- 

tions affecting bread will be the subject 

of the feature address at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Wisconsin Flour 

& Bakers Allied Trades Association by 

Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the Wis- 

consin Bakers Association. The meet- 

ing, to be held in the Chestnut Room of 
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Plankinton Hotel, Jan. 15, will follow a ~ 


ham or fish dinner at 6:30 p.m. On the 
program also will be five-minute talks 
by three association members covering 
their respective businesses. Motion pic- 
tures taken at the annual Christmas 
party in December will be shown, as will 
some pictures of the war activity. 





——BREADO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOODS CLOSE TWO BAKERIES 
Cincinnati, Onto.—The Ohio River 
floods last week forced the closing of 


Frank Willenborg’s bakery on Springer 


Avenue, Cincinnati, and the bakery of 
Carl Vogt at Dayton, Ky. Flood waters 
are now receding. 





——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K. BUYS CANADIAN FLOUR 
Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian flour sold to the United King- 
dom, Jan. 11, equaled slightly more than 
1,000,000 bus of wheat, reports indicate. 
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CCC UNDECIDED ON 
MILLFEED FLOOR PLAN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has been considering what 
steps can be taken on the millfeed situ- 
ation should the market get out of con- 
trol. Officials flatly denied the printed 
report that a subsidy would be author- 
ized, and declared that all discussions 
thus far have been tentative and ex- 
ploratory. It is expected that a com- 
mittee of flour millers will come to 
Washington shortly to give CCC officials 
their views on millfeed prices and at- 
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PRICES OF WHEAT FEEDS DECLINE 
CLOSE TO “SUPPORT” LEVELS 


——<——— 


Market Somewhat Unsettled—Oil Seed Meal Situation Unchanged, 
With Prices Still Mainly Nominal—Index Number Practically 
Stationary, 173.4 Compared With 173.5 Last Week 


The general feed market situation is 
somewhat unsettled. Oil seed meals are 
unchanged as nothing is offered, but 
wheat millfeeds have turned weaker and 
prices are approaching the CCC “sup- 
port” levels of $1.50 ton below the OPA 
ceilings. Spot de- 
mand for wheat 
feeds is somewhat 
sluwer and with of- 
ferings plentiful a 
heavier tone is in 
evidence. Crushers of soybean meal and 
linseed meal, although still out of the 
market are in some cases getting caught 
up on delinquent contracts. With most 
feeds at or near maximum levels and 
quotations largely nominal, the index 
number remains practically stationary 
at 173.4 compared with 173.5 for the 
previous week and 160.7 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. : 





WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed production is about the same 
as for the previous week and remains 
well above last season. Based on flour 
output at the principal centers offal pro- 
duction totaled 82,400 tons compared 


with 82,500 tons for the previous week 
and 75,400 tons for the corresponding 
week last year. At Minneapolis an 
easier tone is in evidence as offerings 
caught up with demand. Fluctuations, 
however, are confined to narrow limits 
following the announcement that the 
CCC would support the price of mill- 
feeds at $1.50 ton below the OPA ceil- 
ings. While new business is only fair, 
shipping directions on maturing contracts 
are prompt and current local production 
moves readily from day to day despite 
the slower demand. 

Prices of wheat millfeeds also have 
eased off moderately at Kansas City, 
reflecting a slower demand. Prices are 
25c ton down on both bran and shorts 
and purchases for immediate delivery 
are in moderate volume. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


There is still no trade in oil seed meals.” 


Inquiry for both linseed meal and soy- 
bean meal is active but about the only 
meal which moves is that which goes on 
previously booked orders. Indications 
are, however, that some processors are 
getting caught up on delinquent con- 
tracts. 


tempt to offer a solution to the present 
muddled situation. 

CCC officials indicated that if the 
market stays as at present, no govern- 
mental action may be required, but they 
are anxious to explore the whole situa- 
tion and be prepared to apply remedial 
action should the market get out of 
hand. CCC is aware, however, of the 
opposition in congressional circles to any 
form of subsidy, and likewise the gov- 
ernment is not keen for buying up stocks 
of millfeed to artificially support the 
market. It was officially said that no 
official announcement of any plan of 
support will be made until all phases of 
the situation are investigated. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
VALUES GO LOWER 


Buyers Hesitate to Take on Supplies 
Before CCC Plan Is Announced— 
Offerings Liberal 


At Kansas City millfeed wobbled be- 
cause of buyers’ hesitancy to take on 
supplies before the CCC plan for sus- 
taining the market is announced. Millers 
are finding that in many instances millfeed 
is crowding them, and offerings became 

liberal this week. 

Bran sunk below the 

floor by 25c in some 

instances, with the 

CCC besieged with 

questions about the 
sustaining program. 

At St. Louis the millfeed futures values 
moved within a narrow range with a low- 
er tendency. Trade generally is holding 
off awaiting further developments of 
proposed legislation as to price ceiling 
and floor fixing. Much of the volume 
is made up of spreading, exchanging for 
cash and taking delivery. Cash feed is 
steady in price, but demand is slow. 
Offerings for immediate are free, other- 
wise they are tight. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per town, Monday, Jan. 11: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
TOUMOEY cccciicccce SUaee 38.00 38.00 
February ........+. 38.00 38.60 38.50 
errr 38.10 39.00* 38.75 
Pree eer ster 38.10 38.50 38.75 
re ee 38.10 37.90 38.75 
errs 37.50 38.75 


*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 

dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 11: 
Bran Shorts 


SRRMRED 6. 0ctcepe ce sees sive Bee 35.30 
VORFURTY cc ccccccccccccsecs 35.25 35.50 
eee 35.65 35.75 
AMT ccccpecccccceccccccsse 35.25 35.75 
BRR ccccccpcescdcosescceces 34.75 35.75 
TORO cccccccccceccosecsccere 34.75 35.50 


All quotations bid. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NORTHWEST A.O.M. GROUP 
TO HEAR TALK ON SABOTAGE 
Samuel B. Hardy, of the St. Paul, 
Minn., office of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, will be the featured speak- 
er at a meeting of District 4, Association 
of Operative Millers, Minneapolis, Jan. 
23. He will discuss recent sabotage 
cases and tell about means being used 
to prevent them. An election of officers 


_ and a round table investigation of cur- 


rent production problems are also sched- 
uled. The luncheon meeting, to be held 
at the Nicollet Hotel, will start at 12:30. 
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WHEAT PRICES SPIRAL 
' JO FIVE-YEAR HIGH 


Large Government Purchases of Flour 
and Improved Mill Demand 
Boost Quotations 





Wheat futures spiraled upward dur- 
ing the past week and at the full ad- 
vance reached highest levels since 1937. 
Contributing influences of a buoyant na- 
ture, according to trade information, were 
reported large government 
purchases of flour aggre- 
gating around 500,000 bbls 
and enlarged purchases of 
wheat by mills in antici- 
pation of increased flour 
sales under the new flour 
price ceiling arrangement. 

The quantity of 1942 wheat under loan 
at the close of December totaled approxi- 
mately 385,000,000 bus. The quantity 
held from previous crops was 247,468,000 
bus. Loans on barley at the close of 
December totaled 12,423,000 bus, of which 
1,038,000 bus were in California. The 
quantity of corn held was about the 
same as in recent weeks at approxi- 
mately 31,500,000 bus. 

The condition of winter wheat in gen- 
eral continues unusually favorable but 
most, of the main winter wheat belt is 
now bare of snow. The Northeast, most 
of the lake region, and a large central 
northern area, still has ample snow pro- 
tection. In the southeastern portions 
of the belt, warmth and abundant mois- 
ture have been favorable for late seeded 
grain, but in parts of the upper Ohio 
Valley considerable bottom 
flooded. In parts of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley the former snow cover has 











Prices 
Sharply 
Up 


land was 


turned to ice. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. will con- 
tinue until further notice the feed-wheat 
sales program on the same basis as in 
1942. Government supplies of wheat 
available under this program now total 
about 65,000,000 bus. Sales during 1942 
were siightly more than 95,000,000 bus, 
of which about 60,000,000 bus were sold 
between July 1 and Dec. 31. 
cently have been running about 4,000,000 
bus a week, which is about double those 
of a month ago. 


Sales re- 
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TEXAS FARMERS LETTING GO 
SOME LOAN WHEAT STOCKS 


Fort Wortnu, Trexas.—Posted wheat 
stocks at Fort Worth, Jan. 2, including 
mill, totaled 12,789,000 bus compared 
with 11,263,000 bus same date last year, 
and showing a decrease of 841,000 bus 
during December, although car lot re- 
ceipts during December amounted to 
about 550,000 bus. Farmers have been 
selling wheat somewhat more freely since 
Christmas enabling country dealers to 
offer moderate amounts. 

With the growing crop in the best 
condition for years at this date, promis- 
ing a much larger crop than last year, 
country dealers, all of whose storage is 
full of wheat, are concerned about hav- 
ing room for the new crop and are 
pressing farmers to redeem their loan 
wheat and let it be shipped out, and 
with some success, as on the present mar- 
ket the farmer can net about the loan 
value, plus accrued charges. 

Some farmer owned wheat not in the 
loan, both in the elevators and on farms, 
is also coming out. All offerings find 
a ready outlet and cash premiums hold 
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steady despite the advance in the fu- 
tures. Ordinary hard winter brings 6c 
over Chicago May, basis No. 1, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; protein pre- 
miums remain unchanged at ¥,c pre- 
mium for 138% and %c additional for 
each additional 1%4.% of protein above 
13%. 
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ROOSEVELT ADDRESS 
SENDS COTTON UP 


Market Moves to New Highs—Strength- 
ens on Demand From Trade Sources 
—Burlap Ma:ket Quiet 





New York, N. Y.—President Roose- 
velt’s address before the joint session 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress had an 
immediate effect on the cotton market 
which moved into new highs, advancing 
$1.10@1.35 a bale on a substantial buy- 
ing and covering movement. 

The market, which had been compara- 
tively inactive and reflected a nervous 
tension prior to the speech, strengthened 
on demand from trade sources, New 
Orleans interests and commission houses. 
Impetus was also added by reports that 
congressional groups planned to push 
for inclusion of labor costs in the farm 
parity price formula. Strengthening in 
grain prices also helped the upward 
movement. 

The burlap market continues quiet with 
few cables from Calcutta reported and 
offerings scant. A serious labor short- 
age at the primary center is reported as 
a result of natives fleeing the city fol- 
lowing the recent bombings. Although 
freight space is available for shipping 
to markets, the labor situation has made 
it very difficult to arrange loading of 
From all indications the situation 
shows no signs of improving and there 
is no way of judging how long it will 
take to clear it up. 

Observers in the cotton market attrib- 
uted the confidence in the market to a 
feeling that the technical position had 
been corrected and that 
ment in the parity price formula is in 
the offing. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that the planting goal of 
American-Egyptian long staple cotton 
for 1943 has been set at 160,000 acres, 
about 35,000 under the 1942 figure. A 
favorable supply situation and need of 
increased production of livestock feed in 
areas growing the cotton was the reason 
advanced for the acreage reduction. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 


goods. 


some adjust- 


dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.54 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 15.90 as compared with 
15.21 a year ago. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KENTUCKY BAKERY BURNS 
Hartan, Ky.—The Modern Bakery, 
Inc., largest baking concern in this sec- 
tion of the state, was swept by fire, 
which heavily damaged all machinery in 
the plant, Jan. 6. Estimated loss was 
between $50,000 and $75,000. W. D. 
Jones, president of the concern, stated 
arrangements were being made with 
bakeries in other sections of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, to ship bread into the 
territory until the plant can be resumed. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Statistical 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 









































Previous Jan, 10, Jan. 11, Jan. 13 
. Jan. 9, 1943 week 1942 1941 
n,n re *389,443 366,031 330,491 276,842 
re epee tre 608,061 543,832 511,761 439,163 
| EES 5 ee ee 238,584 191,595 214,069 180,911 
Central West—Eastern Div. *147,383 110,500 104,346 121,249 
Western Division .......... 87,382 50,178 58,772 38,552 
I, 0.4 4.4.04 05 5'5a:4 8 on we *28,625 17,214 13,915 27,674 
North Pacific Const ....csserss 27,904 113,242 122,352 122,716 
WED 6 tener tee ess Oe CS ee 1,627,382 1,392,592 1,355,706 1,257,107 1,293,811 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
_ ——Percentage of activity--———-_—___—_ r——-July 1 to——- 
Jan. 9, Previous Jan. 10, Jan. 11, Jan. 13, Jan. 9, Jan. 10, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 70 66 59 49 49 9,453,625 8,901,782 
Southwest 86 77 71 69 69 15,428,56 14,400,962 
OS es bere 80 65 73 62 64 5,653,209 5,468,947 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. 79 59 72 64 71 3,645,987 3,436,364 
Western Div. 74 43 50 33 54 1,827,819 1,536,013 
Southeast ....... 63 1s 70 64 68 693,667 565,052 
N. Pacific Coast.. 76 67 60 58 62 3,530,961 3,325,843 
SE «seu 90 78 67 66 60 61 40,233,820 37,634,963 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output ofac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Se. BP avenvves 370,394 89 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 7 80 bbls bbls tivity 
i eee 71 . St ” Geerrrre 376,950 234,496 62 
Two years ago... 69 Previous week 376,950 213,505 57 
PE WOR BUOURME ook < 0:0 64 600064945 70 ae 376,950 205,943 55 
TURPORE GVOTRRO 2c ccscccccccccscs 66 Two years ago... 389,550 181,361 47 
e at PEVO*FORE GVGTORS 00 ccciccscvcosees 47 
Kansas City ne BORFORE GVOTGRD 22.00 eckcrevsicses 47 
Jan. 3-9 ......-.- 180,000 as Production for current week was partly 
Previous week 180,000 fo estimated. 
SOO DOO cc ccsce 180,000 77 
Two years ago... 180,000 66 Minneapolis 
FIVO-YORF AVETAGE ....cccceccsecces 71 Weekly Flour Pet 
TORVORE GVOTERG 266K bocce vescucs 73 capacity output of ac- 
ichit bbls bbls tivity 
me Wiese a err ee 180,300 154,947 85 
Jan, 3-9 Wave: 56,700 44 Previous week 180,300 152,526 85 
Previous week 56,700 62 Year ago ....... 180,300 124,548 69 
Year ago ...... 56,700 70 Two years ago... 180,900 95,481 53 
Two years ago 56,700 o¢ Five-year average .......0..seeee0: 58 
Salina rrr ee er 54 
Jan. 3-9 .. 56,100 18,700 87 CENTRAL WEST 
Previous week 56,100 43,392 vi | . 4 
Teer G0 .<... 56,100 40,0 71 Eastern Division 
Two years ago. 56,100 3,635 78 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
REN ale : cluding those at Toledo: 
PACIFIC COAST o Weekly Four Pct. 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: capacity output of ac- 
Seattle and Tacoma District P ber bbis tivity 
eat tes 7 — Om, BoP ccicsvic 185,740 147,383 79 
Wee kly E a ; ct. ‘Previous week 185,740 110,500 59 
=" a gle ke ae ee 145,920 104,346 72 
Fan 6 94 800 74 565 79 Two years ago... 189,120 121,249 64 
Previous week 94.800 65,185 RR re nh ee ot 
Year ago ....... 130,800 76.086 58 year VOFABC .ccccccesecscsece »»” 
Two years ago... 141,600 67,982 51 Production for current week is partly esti- 
PEVONORD GYOTERG  So-0.06004-008 eons es 63 mated. 
ren-y ee eens ee 58 , 
Ten-year, average , Western Division 
Portland District Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
a 53,339 73 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Previous week 48,057 66 Weekly Flour Pet. 
SOGP GEO viceccs 73,400 46,266 63 capacity output of ac- 
Two years ago... 74,600 54,734 73 bbls bbls tivity 
Five-yYeOGr Q@VETABE 2.26 ccccccccccces 67 ee. Bae. Peau 117,600 $7,382 74 
eee. MD. ods a new k see ae wears 63 Previous week 117,600 50,178 43 
on = Saas . - orn TORY GOO ciciccs 117,600 58,772 50 
THE SOUTHEAST Two years ago... 117,600 38,552 23 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia Five-year average .......---eeeee0: 53 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at TeN-Yea@r AVETABE ...ccesessseveves 54 
the Southeastern Millers Association: IFF 
Weekly Flour Pet. UST Ase 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pet. 
bbls bbls tivity capacity output of ac- 
JOR. 2-B .ccciscre 5,2 28,625 63 bbls bbls tivity 
Previous week 17,214 48 Jan. 3-9 ....0005 294,600 238.584 80 
Veer O96. ...55.. ; 13,915 70 Previous week 294,600 191,595 65 
Two years ago... 43,200 27,674 64 TOA GOO .osvese 294,600 214,069 73 
Five-year average .......-scccceees 67 Two years ago... 289,800 180,911 62 
TON=FORE OVOPGRD. 6.2 oc ese ccctecce 68 Five-year Average .....-+-eeereeeee 70 
Production for current week is estimated. Ten-year AVErAge ....--- eee ececees 71 


Production of 
season totals of 
City and St. 
including Minneap 


(1) all mills of 
Jeseph; 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


millfeeds, in 


(2) 
olis, St. 


all 


tons, 


for the 
Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma 
mills of Minnesota, 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


current and prior two weeks, together with 
and the cities of Kansas 
North and South Dakota and Montana, 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
--—Southwest——. 





Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
dam. B28 ci cvs 28,662 736,029 
, Previous week 25,511 
Two weeks ago.. 26,016 


23,860 678,040 
22,961 633,755 
650,743 
630,150 


665,723 





-——Northwest 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production 


15,205 
13,822 
12,986 
12.761 
10, 
10, 
10,577 
11,978 





-—Buffalo—— ---Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date 





368,240 8,947 214,631 52,814 1,318,900 
7,185 46,518 
8,195 47,197 
345,868 8,028 206,458 44,649 1,229,595 
313,995 6,784 203,013 40,300 1,150,763 
330,481 7,021 206,177 39,865 1,187,401 
333,969 7,032 214,335 39,765 1,178,454 
338,511 7,562 208,923 43,478 1,213,157 
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Wholesale Flour Mark- -ups 7%-10% 





OPA SETS RETAIL MARK - UP 
RANGE AT 15%-27% 


Period From Jan. 14 to Feb. 10 Allowed for Establishment of New 
Dollars-and-Cents Ceiling Prices for Wholesalers— 
Retail Jan. 14 to March 10 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Markups for 
wholesale and retail dealers in all flour 
and flour mixes were established at defi- 
nite percentages over most recent cost 
by the Office of Price Administration, 
Jan. 8. 

Wholesale mark-ups ranging from 7% 
to 10% for different types of operation 
were specified, while retail increases 
ranging from 15% to 27% were allowed 
for various sizes and types of retail 
operators. 

The action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 7 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 237 (wholesale) and Amend- 
ment No. 7 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 238 (retail). The amendments 
become effective Jan. 14. These changes 
complete the revised flour ceiling pic- 
ture, supplementing the millers’ ceilings 
which became effective Jan. 4. 

The two orders cover not only flour, 
but also nine other grocery items. 

The mark-up table, as it pertains to 
flour and flour mixes, is as follows: 
(The figures are to be multiplied by the 
net cost of flour in determining new 
maximum prices) : 


WHOLESALE 


Class— Mark- - 
Retail-owned co-operative .......... 1.¢ 
Cash-and-carry wholesaler ......... 11075 
Service and delivery wholesaler..... 1.10 

RETAIL 
Any retailer (chain or independent) 

with annual volume of $250,000 or 

TOTO pccccdsnsasesnsevesssecessecs 1.15 
Chain retailer with annual volume 

WMGSrY SEESCOOS «ooo csvcceesvveseece 1.23 
Independent retailer with annual vol- 

UMe Wunder FIO.00O .rcccoscoesvess 1,27 
Independent retailer with annual vol- 

ume of $20,000 but less than $50,000 1.27 
Independent retailer with annual vol- 

ume of $50,000 but less than 

ETON 96:00 400-4 019000004056 00 0008 1.27 


Each wholesaler and retailer will ap- 
ply the uniform mark-up to his net cost 
to get his own dollars and cents ceiling. 
The mark-ups are compulsory and must 
be used by all in calculating ceiling 
prices. 

Maximum prices for wholesalers will 
be established on the basis of the net 
cost of their most recent purchase, with 
the period allowed for recalculation from 
Jan. 14 to Feb. 10, 1943. Wholesalers 
must file these maximums with their state 


or district OPA office by Feb. 20, 1943. 

Retail maximums will be established 
on the basis of the net cost of the most 
recent purchase, with a recalculation al- 
lowed from Jan. 14 to March 10, 1943. 
Retailers must file their new maximums 
with their local war price and rationing 
boards by March 20, 1943. 

If, at either wholesale or retail level, 
the net cost changes after the calculation 
of a maximum price and before the final 
date allowed for recalculation, a new 
maximum price may be determined on 
the basis of the new net cost. 





In view of the fact that the ae. 
tions will be allowed only_in the periods 
specified, it is likely that any wholesalers 
of flour who are not already operating 
on present flour mill ceilings will make 
a purchase on the new basis to establish 
their own ceilings on the present higher 
level. 

Flour is defined in the order as fol- 
lows: “Flour and flour mixes shall mean 
all flour and flour mixes milled from 
wheat, buckwheat, corn, rice or potatoes 
in packages, cartons or bulk, including 
prepared pancake, cake, biscuit, pie 
crust or gingerbread mix.” 

In announcing the order, OPA said 
that it aims to simplify the seller’s opera- 
tion under price control. This action is 
the initial step in this direction, and 
it will be followed by broader action on 
a wide range of products which will in- 
clude meats and many staple groceries, 
the OPA added. 


2S 


FLOUR JOBBERS PROTEST NEW PRICE 
CEILING ARRANGEMENT 


KS 


Mark-ups Too Low for Metropolitan Jobber, Says Protest Filed 
by National Association of Flour Distributors—Mill 
Branch Offices Favored, Jobbers Contend 


Flour distributors are protesting 
against the new OPA price ceiling mark- 
up allowed wholesale distributors under 
Amendment No. 7 to General Price 
Regulation No. 237. Classing the flour 
distributor with the wholesale grocer is 
illogical and unfair, it is contended, and 
the margins allowed are far too low to 
cover costs. 

Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, president 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, wired a protest on Jan. 9 
to G. H. Fleischer, head price executive, 
food division, distribution section of the 
OPA, Washington, as follows: 

“We protest the complicated procedure 
and low mark-ups given to flour dis- 
tributors. Our industry is not related 
to wholesale grocers and functions dif- 
ferently. 

“Flour distributors are independent 
small business men selling chiefly to 
smaller wholesale and retail bakers by 
warehousing, hauling, financing and serv- 
icing. Also unlike large flour mills with 
local distributing offices, whose firms 
have been taken care of by profitably 
high family flour ceilings above actual 


flour costs. Carting costs range from 
15c to 50c bbl, warehousing 15c, with 
extra costs for salesmen’s salaries, taxes, 
financing, overhead and high union labor 
costs. Mill branch offices are allowed 
mark-up above maximum mill prices 
which also permits simplification. In 
fairness, distributors should be given a 
mark-up above maximum mill price ceil- 
ing or a higher percentage mark-up. 

“These unfair conditions practically 
liquidate the small independent dealers. 
There is no contribution to war effort in 
crushing them and there is nothing in 
the law of the land which should deny 
these distributors a living return. We 
urge correction of the inequities as con- 
tained in Amendment 7 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 237.” 

Mr. Herbert, when discussing the or- 
der, said the National Association of 
Flour Distributors seeks the aid and 
support of flour millers who depend up- 
on merchandising and _ distribution 
through independent flour distributors. 
It is an unfair discrimination to allow 
mills operating branch offices to have 
privileges not permitted independent dis- 


tributors. These mills are given a dol- 
lars-and-cents mark-up over maximum 
mill ceiling prices on general grades by 
territories, which have followed the gen- 
eral industry practice. 

Independent distributors, Mr. Her- 
bert said, are restricted to a small per- 
centage mark-up for each specific grade 
and kind of flour over net costs of their 
most recent purchases. Operating un- 
der the OPA regulation is a compli- 
cated and confusing procedure and not 
according to general trade practices. In- 
dependent jobbers likewise are com- 
pelled to suffer losses under unfortunate 
purchases on declining markets with 
small opportunity for recovery on favor- 
able markets. The percentage mark-ups 
for distributors in large cities are not 
sufficient to allow a living return in the 
face of higher costs of operations, which 
include high trucking rates and high 
union wages. 

President E. S. Wagner has called a 
special luncheon meeting of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors, which 
will be held at noon Jan. 12 at the Sher- 
man Hotel, when the new regulations will 
be discussed and explained. The na- 
tional president, Frank Herbert, has dis- 
cussed the matter of a conference with 
OPA offiicals in Washington, which has 
been received favorably. No doubt a 
committee from the national organization 
will be selected to go to Washington to 
present the case of the independent flour 
distributors before proper officials. 


¥ 


N. Y. Distributors 
Protest New OPA 
Wholesale Mark-Up 


New York, N. Y.—A special meeting 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors was called on Jan. 8 by 
President William Lohman to attempt 
to clarify the regulations governing job- 
bers’ price ceilings announced on that 
date. Nearly 50 jobbers and brokers 
were present and it was the opinion of 
the meeting that the high costs of doing 
business in the New York market result- 
ing from labor, loading and other uncon- 
trollable charges, made the percentage 
mark-up an unsatisfactory basis on which 
to figure jobbers’ ceilings. On a unani- 
mously passed motion, a telegram was 
sent to Washington protesting that the 
basis of the order is unjust and discrim- 


(Continued on page 28.) 





Ceilings on Mixed 


Wasuinorton, D. C.—A new mixed feed 
price regulation will be issued soon 
by the OPA as a result of a confer- 
ence Jan. 8 at which 100 members of 
the industry met with John K. Westberg 
and other grain section officials of OPA. 
The new. regulation will have three major 
provisions which OPA officials believe 
will solve some of their price troubles. 
These are: 


1 ae formula for controlling mar- 
e gins for mixed feed manufactur- 
ers “who will take the prices charged 
during the six months of selling in 1942” 


and arrive at an average cost of pro- 
duction. 


2 ee escalator clause will be pro- 

° vided by which the seller will 
be permitted to modify ‘his prices based 
on the cost of materials for which no 
price ceilings have thus far been fixed 
by OPA. 


3 __. /he maximum price shall be ar- 
. rived at by the manufacturer not 
charging a greater price for the mixed 
product than the established ceiling on 
any individual ingredient. 


Feeds Ready Soon 


The new price control measure is be- 
ing framed with an idea of retaining 
the margin of profit at a maximum of 
$2.50 for the wholesalers and $7.50 for 
the retailer, it was officially disclosed. 
Early reports indicated that the margin 
for retailers would be $5.50. This was 
later changed to $7.50. 

Price Executive Westberg opened the 


Jan. 8 meeting with a brief explanation . 


of what the OPA was seeking in fixing 
ceilings on feedstuffs. He expressed 
gratitude at the large number of indus- 


try members who were present. Asso- 
ciates Kenney, Cohn and Barrett then 
read the proposed regulation. Some 
slight modifications were made in the 
original draft by reason of the inquiries 
made by industry members, but these 
did not interfere with fundamentals of 
the order. 

Present at the conference were repre- 
sentatives of the various sections of the 


‘Department of Agriculture concerned 


with grains, as well as War Production 
Board officials. 
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Zone Number on Bakery Flour Price Chart 


(See Map on Page 20) 
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Price Ceiling or Price Ceiling Price Ceiling or Price Ceiling Price Ceiling or Price Ceiling 
Zone Protein Content Formula Zone Protein Content Formula Zone Protein Content Formu 
I. (a) 1. 13.5% or less $6.55 | plus proportional rate I. (g) 1. 13% or less 6.28 I. (0) 2. 18% or less 6.19 
Over 13.5% 6.745 from Minneapolis. Over 13% 6.42 Over 13% 6.33 
I. (a) 2. 13% or less 6.28 | plus proportional rate I. (g) 2. 13% or less 6.38 I. (o) 3. 13% or less 5.74 plus flat carload rate 
Over 13% 6.42 § from Kansas City to Over 13% 6.52 Over 13% 5.88 § from Sterling, Colo. 
Louisville or Cincin- P , , ece 
I. (g) 3. 18% or less 6.33 I. (p) 1. 13% or less 5.66 | plus flat carload rate 
— _ | pte we agp Over 13% 6.47 Over 13% 5.80 | from Enid. 
Cincinnati on _ billing I. (g) 4. 13% or less 6.48 I. (p) 2 13% or less 5.74 | plus flat carload rate 
originating in Ohio ver 13% 6.62 Over 13% 5.88 | from Sterling, Colo. 
one — whichey- I. (h) 18% or less 6.28 | plus proportional rate II. (a) 1. Less than 10% 5.44 plus flat carload rate 
er is lower. , 2 10% to 134% 6.00 | from Spokane, 
Over 13% 6.42 | from Omaha. © | 0 I 
I. (a) 3. 13% or less 6.28 | plus proportional rate I. @) 1. 13.5% or less 6.55 13.5% or greater 6.18 
Over 13% 6.42 § from Kansas City. 7 3 Over 13.5% 6.74 II. (a) 2. Less than 10% 5.76 
I. (b) 13% or less 6.16 ale 10% to 13.4% 6.32 
Over 13% 6.30 I. (i) 2. 13.5% or less 6.55 | plus tae eee 13.5% or greater 6.50 
. ‘ Over 13.5% 6.74 § proportoinal rate from . 
I. (e) 13% or less 5.66 | plus carload rate from Minneapolis. HT. (a) 3. Sag oon a 
Over 18% 5.80 § Enid. I. (j) 13.5% or less 6.55 | plus proportional rate 13.5% or greater 6.58 
I. (d) 1. 13% or less 6.28 | plus proportional rate Over 13.5% 6.74 § from Minneapolis. II. (a) 4. Less than 10% 5.84 
Over 13% 6.42 § from Kansas City. I. (k) 13.5% or less 6.35 10% to 13.4% 6.40 
I. (d) 2. 13% or less 6.38 Over 13.5% 6.54 13.5% or greater 6.58 
(Group A) Over 13% 6.52 I. 13.5% or less 6.55 II. (a) 5. Less than 10% 5.84 
a oO ver 13.5% 6.74 10% to 13.4% 6.40 
I. (a), — 13% or less 6.43 , fo asi 13.5% or greater 6.58 
(BC ) Over 13% 6.57 I. (m) 1, 13.5% or less 6.07 | plus highest carload a 
; Over 13.5% 6.26 § rate from Sidney. =. @) © my pan rH } cS. — wad 
> oy ot a bys I. (m) 2. 13.5% or less 5.93. plus highest carload 13.5% or greater 6.18 
. sad ‘ Over 13.5% 6.12 § fa we Falls II. (a) 7. Less than 10% 6.08 | plus transit balance 
I. (e) 13% or less = plus proportional rate whichever is lewer. 10% to Ly by j mens pee ames 
y % a 5% oO 5 . °, ° 
a aoe a oO: ee 5.741 plus flat carlond rate | 17. (h) Less than 10% 5.441 plus flat’ carlond rate 
I. (f) 1. 13% or less 6.28 Over 13% 5.88 § from Sterling, Colo. 10m to 13.4% cast Geum Geeta 
Over 13% 6.42 0% to 13.4% E . 
~. ton = enn I. (n) 2 §=13.5% or less 6.64 plus transit seianee 13.5% or greater 6.18 
I. (f) 2. . 4 ~ = Over 13.5% 6.82 § Tenceose bg oe II. (e) lon Gane Oe ost } -, cantons —~ 
” _ : 0% t 4% d rom Ogden or trans 
I. (f) 3. 13% or less 6.43 I. (n) 3 13.59% or less 5.73 | plus flat carload rate 13.5% a greater 6.82 balance rate from Og- 
Over 13% 6.57 Over 13.5% 5.92 § from Billings, Mont. den, using Bancroft, 
I. (f) 4. 18% or less 6.48 I. (0) 1. 13% or less 6.09 idaho, traneit, which- 
Over 13% 6.62 Over 13% 6.23 ever ower, 
NORTHEAST SPECIFIC MARKET CEILINGS Savannah, Ga. weteeeees 7.40 eee 
(Based on Minneapolis, Minn.) : corinanela Mo. ©. vas Pas 
More than To facilitate calculation of flour price ceilings at important markets, the accompanying Tam a i 746 7.60 
tables are published. They show the ceiling prices in dollars and cents at a number of ry a Miss. Cheever ases's 6.92 7°06 
13.5% protein 13.5% important flour buying markets in various sections where freight rates are a factor: Max- Viet a aot 874 6.88 
“eee protein imum prices are for bakery flour, other than soft wheat flour, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks, Seer ep war, SUPSTES? . “ 
Baltimore, Md? ......... .33 $7.52 carload quantities. 3 TES 
Boston, Mass, 7.44 7.63 SOUTHEAST Rreensboro, N. C. ....... 7.22 7.36 worreer eee 
Chicago, Il. 6.83 7.02 Jackson, Miss. .......... 7.00 7.14 (Based on Enid, Okla.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 7.16 7.35 (Based on Kansas City, Mo.) Jacksonville, Fla. ....... 7.40 7.64 Austin, Texas .......... 6.40 6.54 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 7.22 7.41 More than Knoxville, Tenn. ........ 7.20 7.34 Dallas, Texas ...ccs.eees 6.26 6.40 
Ee, MENU, cc ccccvcces 7.16 7.35 13% protein 13% Little Rock, Ark. ....... 6.68 6.82 El Paso, Texas ......... 6.58 6.72 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 7.11 7.30 or less protein Memphis, TemM. ......0. 6.68 6.82 Galveston, Texas ....... 6.40 6.54 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 7.14 7.33 Asheville, N. C. ......+6- $7.26 $7.40 Meridian, Miss. ......... 7.00 7.14 Houston, Texas ......... 6.40 6.54 
WO OTe, NM. Ze ceccccs 7.40 7.59 pS ee ere 7.34 7.48 Sie. wecocenerces 7.64 7.78 New Orleans, La. ....... 6.58 6.72 
Oe SS 7.31 7.50 PS US a oe bib nico 0:8 7.44 7.58 Me eck es des ee es 7.06 7.20 Shreveport, La. .....+.++ 6.36 6.50 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 7.36 7.55 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 7.24 7.38 Montgomery, Ala. ...... 7.28 7.42 Tyler, TEXAS ..scsccsece 6.34 6.48 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 7.28 7.47 Coeenoeem Be. Ge cvcceses 7.34 7.48 Nashville, Tenn. ........ 7.04 7.18 CENTRAL WEST 
Richmond, Va. ......... 7.31 7.50 Charleston, S. C. ......+- 7.40 7.54 OVOER, BO. cvssecsenes 6.38 6.52 a - - 

Goremtem, PO. .cccscesees 7.35 7.54 Chattanooga, Tenn, ..... 7.24 7.38 a a eee ee 7.22 7.36 (Based on Omaha, Neb.) 
Youngstown, Ohio ...... 7.24 7.43 WOCE GMT, ALM. ceoccces 6.60 6.74 es: Se, De aeeseoes 6.54 6.68 Des Moines, Iowa ....... 6.49 6.63 
FAMILY FLOUR PRICE CEILING MAP 

a “ONTaRS 
8.00 ~ 
" Banota MINNESOTA 
omtcon 7. 30 
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1.75 
. CHIGAN 
8,90 ang o) 
‘ WISCONSIN: ort 
g 00 "DAKOTA - f. 
Boy 
Gs a womme 9.3 
Nua °o — 5 
7.75 97,00 9.00 q.> 2" 
Yaa 4 
750 lL. 4.29 
Ulan NEORASRA <n 
vey ‘a 
9 7, TLLINO!S <i oO se q > Oo 
- +O {mDIAMA g.2 
7.75 G2S 
‘ 
8.75 9.00 . 
8 L5- mSSOUR! g. 42) g. Go wn 4.2.0 
KARAS Ranciik 
775) | 925" : g.20 
425 7.75 9.40 7. 20 
a) wENTUCeY 9. Z oO 
NOW Manco oRROUNA ’ 
“to 
ToNwesset so 9:65 
8 id 
Prices are for carloads (40,000 Ibs. or more) delivered 9.2 x 
at any point in the state; and are for plain flour packed in 
98's cotton. These base prices are subject to the follow- g. 
ing differentials: a .20 
Enriched Flour . . - Add 20 cents of 
Self-Rising Flour : . : Add 25 cents 
Small Packages . Use package differential schedule 
Mixed Cars or Pool Cars = - : : Add 10 cents 





Less than 55 Barrels at Mill Door or Sellers’ Warehouse - Add 35 cents 
Less than 55 Barrels Delivered to Buyer 
Shipments of 55 Barrels, but less than Carload 
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BAKER MEETINGS SWELL PROTEST 
ON OPA BREAD PRICE STATEMENT 


Group Gatherings Add to Association Objection to Higher Flour 
Price With No Increase in Bread Ceilings—Savings 
Will Not Be Enough Is General Opinion 


Protest meetings by bakers at vari- 
ous points throughout the nation have 
swelled the objections being made to 
the Office of Price Administration as a 
result of the OPA statement that bread 
prices need not be increased, despite a 
higher flour price ceiling, because of econ- 
omies in bakery operation effected 
through Food Distribution Order No. 1. 

The order requires bakers to stop slic- 
ing bread for home use, limits varieties, 
eliminates twist bread, simplifies wrap- 
pers and prohibits stale returns. 

Bakers contend that the net savings, 
if any, from such economies cannot be 
forecast and probably will prove insuffi- 
cient to offset increasing costs. Bread 
prices were put under a ceiling in March, 
1942, and the majority of bakers’ in- 
gredients were not put under price curbs 
until the following September. 

The OPA has promised to look again 
at the price relationships between bread 
and flour and study it again after the 
present arrangement has had a trial. 
OPA’s computation was based on the 
recent study by the federal trade com- 
mission on bakery profits, costs and sav- 
ings. 

In the December issue of the Wheat 
Situation, Department of Agriculture 
statisticians show that the gross spread 
between retail bread prices and costs 
of ingredients for October amounted to 
5.64c, or 0.le above the 16-year average, 
1926-41. 

“If the present increased labor and 
other costs are taken into consideration, 
however, the spread would be below av- 
erage,” the bulletin remarks. 

Here is the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s table, based mostly on data fron 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


(Prices in cents) 


5 S 

rm) ; © “ 2 

S ~ S Ps = 

| 2 = is = “ 

: - be 
2 = = = - dea 
2 | - - : otc 
> ss te 5 = se 
a3 $9 3 = § £2 
Ae) 22 ms 5 o st 

Pal fo] i 2) & 7 

—Cost of ingredients—, 

Se 44.664 9.5 2.44 1.25 3.69 5.79 
i 9.3 2.43 1.17 3.60 5.69 
1928 . 9.0 2.06 1,10 3.16 5.89 
1929 . 8.9 2.10 1.05 3.15 5.78 
ss 8.4 1.57 95 2.52 5.85 
(ee 7.5 1.31 oe 2.14 5.39 
le 6.9 1.25 81 2.06 4.35 
1933 . 8.0 2.07 90 2.97 5.06 
SO ee 8.5 2.17 1,02 3.19 5.32 
1935 . 8.5 2.21 1.08 3.29 5.24 
1936 8.5 2.14 1.10 3.24 5.25 
CO |e 8.9 1.81 97 2.78 6.11 
1938.. vee 1,48 .83 2.21 5.90 
ee 8.1 1.65 .89 2.54 5.53 
See 8.0 1.49 86 2.35 5.63 
ae 8.7 1,87 1.15 3.02 5.65 
1942* 8.8 1.91 1,25 3.16 5.64 


RETAILERS WORRIED 

Retail bakers, particularly, are wor- 
ried about the OPA’s attitude toward 
the bread price ceiling. In a second let- 
ter of protest to John K. Westberg, 
OPA price executive, Jack Koenig, presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, pointed out last week that the 
neighborhood retailer cannot realize any 
important economies from the new bread 
order, since they do not follow any of 
the practices prohibited by the order. 
In addition, they are more heavily bur- 
dened by labor cost increases, since 
they are largely handcraft shops. 

“Unless these bakeries are granted re- 


lief with a puncture of the March ceil- 
ing price for bakery products, more and 
more of them will be forced to close 
their shops,” Mr. Koenig predicted. 
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MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS’ MEETING 

Minneapvouis, Min n.—The annual meet- 
ing and election of officers of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minneapolis will be 
held the evening of Jan. 16, at the Cov- 
ered Wagon. Following dinner, there 
will be a general discussion on Bakery 
Order No. 1, which 
Jan. 18. 


becomes effective 
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FLOODING AT NASHVILLE 
CREATES SOME TROUBLE 


Nasuvitie, Tenn.—Forty feet is the 
flood stage in Nashville, and the Cumber- 





land River had reached a crest of 45.9 
feet Jan. 6 which put water in the base- 
ments of several of the feed dealers on 
Second Avenue, South. Early & Daniel 
Feed Co. moved several thousand bags 
of feed and a large amount of machinery 
and other equipment to their second and 
third floors. R. L. Wiles & Co., feed 
manufacturers and dealers, had to stop 
operations as_ their basement, in which 
their machinery is located, was flooded. 

The “backwater” reached the second 
step of the office and blending plant of 
the Royal Flour Co. at 145 North First 
Street and officials and employees had 
to arrive at work “via truck.” 

Trucks from the C. B. Ragland Co. 
and M. P. Brothers Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, helped move some 42 families from 
the flooded area. 

Reports from Lebanon, some 30 miles 
south of Nashville, said overflows from 
the Cumberland _and its tributary streams 
destroyed corn crops on Wilson County 
bottom lands in the northern part of the 
county, with the river reaching 55.31 feet 
at its highest point. 

The Cumberland began receding here 
Jan. 6. 
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HECKER PRODUCTS NAME 
CHANGED TO BEST FOODS 


New York, N. Y.—The change of 
name of Hecker Products Corp. to The 
Best Foods, Inc., was authorized by a 
meeting of stockholders Dec. 29. Stock- 
holders authorized the write-off to cap- 
ital surplus of the excess of net amount 
of capital stock of The Best Foods, 
Inc., as carried on the Hecker Products 
Corp. books over net tangible assets on 
the books of Best Foods, of a minority 
stock interest of 29% in that com- 
pany, less the latter’s earned surplus 
applicable to. the Hecker Products hold- 
ings. 

The action followed the purchase by 
Hecker Products Corp. Nov. 19 of the 
29% ownership in Best Foods which 
previously had been held by General 
Foods Corp. Liquidation of The Best 
Foods, Inc., into Hecker Products Corp. 





and the subsequent renaming of the cor- - 


poration as The Best Foods, Inc., is 
planned for Dec. 31. 
The Best Foods, Inc., was organized 


in 1923 for the manufacture and sale 
on a national basis of Nucoa, the vi- 
taminized vegetable margarine and Best 
Foods Real Mayonnaise. The Hellmann’s 
line of real mayonnaise and other food 
specialties was added in 1932. It has 
principal plants in Bayonne, N. J., Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. 

The Hecker Products name has been 
used since 1936, although one of the 
basic products of the corporation, Heck- 
er’s flour, was first placed on the mar- 
ket in New York City almost 100 years 
ago. Other products are H-O Oats, 
Heckers Cream Enriched Farina, Force, 
Presto Self-Rising Cake Flour, Ceresota 
and Aristos family flours, and _ the 
Shinola line of shoe dressings. Mills 
and plants are in Buffalo, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City and Indianapolis. 
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PAPER BOX LIMITATION 

Use of dummy boxes for display pur- 
poses has been eliminated by WPB Or- 
der L-239. Also, ordered is a 35% re- 
duction in production of boxes used by 
retailers for packaging merchandise for 
retail distribution. Manufacture of boxes 
for packaging baked goods must comply 
with specifications set up by the’ order. 
These specifications limit the box flaps 
and openings to certain dimensions and 
limit the kind of boxboard that may 
be used. 
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U. S.-CANADIAN OFFICIALS 
STUDY FEED SUPPLY USE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Maximum pro- 
duction of food in the United States and 
Canada was strongly emphasized in a 





conference concluded Jan. 7 between dele- 
gations headed by the Hon. J. G. Gardi- 
ner, Canadian Minister of Agriculture, 
and Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard. The Canadians came to Wash- 
ington for this conference at the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the interest of further co-ordinating ag- 
ricultural production and food distribu- 
tion in the two countries. 

Special emphasis was placed on the 
importance of expanding livestock num- 
bers in both countries. This is expected 
to ceduce greatly the present large North 
American feed supply and necessitate a 
corresponding increase in feed produc- 
It was 
agreed to take steps toward establishing 


tion for use especially in 1944. 


adequate reserve supplies of feed with 
a view to a possible interchange of such 
supplies between the two countries as 
the need arises. 





ABA GOVERNORS 
MEET 

Cuicaco, ILtt.—The Board of Gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, be- 
ginning Jan. 2lst. In view of the 
bakers’ war program, as announced in 
Food Distribution Order No. 1, this 
meeting of the Board will be one of 
the most important in years. In a 
letter to the Board, it was suggested 
that each member obtain opinions of 
bakers in his region. The board of 


directors of the American Institute of 
Baking will hold its annual meeting 

~. at the Institute and at the Shesman 
Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 20. 
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NOVEMBER OUTPUT OF 
FLOUR ABOVE 1941 


Bureau of Census Reports 9,516,497 Bbls 
Compared with 8,215,894 Bbls 
Last Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
9,516,497 bbls of wheat flour were pro- 
duced during November, compared with 
10,497,190 bbls the previous month and 
8,215,894 bbls in November, 1941. Of 
the 1,073 mills reporting for November, 
1942, 1,042 accounted for 105,061,748 
bbls or 94.8% of the total wheat flour 
production of 111,368,727 bbls as shown 
by the returns of the biennial census of 
manufacturers in 1939. 

Mills reporting for November, 1942, 
ground 43,306,561 bus of wheat, operat- 
ing at 68.8% of a total daily capacity of 
576,414 bbls, and requiring 273 Ibs of 
wheat for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,076 mills reporting for October, 
1942, ground 47,703,085 bus of wheat, 
operating at 67.4% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 576,864 bbls, and requiring 
272.7 lbs of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,090 mills reporting for Novem- 
ber, 1941, ground 37,559,901 bus of wheat, 
operating at 59.6% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 574,261 bbls, and requiring 
274.3 lbs of flour for a barrel of wheat. 

Of the November, 1942, total, Kansas 
produced 15.7%, with 77 mills reporting 
1,493,776 bbls of flour. New York pro- 
duced 11.7% of the total, 29 mills re- 
porting 1,115,068 bbls produced. Forty- 
four mills reported from Minnesota, ac- 
counting for 11.5% of the total, 1,097,689 
bbis. Missouri accounted for 9% of the 
total, with 62 mills reporting a produc- 
tion of 852,868 bbls. Texas produced 
5.5% of the total, with 34 mills report- 
ing a production of 522,633 bbls. 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
FOR N. Y. FLOUR GROUP 


New York, N. Y.—William A. Loh- 
man, Jr., newly elected president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees to 
serve during the coming year: 

Good and Welfare.—J. A. MacNair, 
chairman; Charles C. Chinski, Samuel 
Eckstein, Raymond T. Fiske, George R. 
Flach, Harvey Landau,..W.. P. Tanner, 
Reuben S. Seligmann and Samuel R. 
Strisik. 

Membership.—Samuel R. Strisik, chair- 
man; Peter J. Edwardsen, Francis M. 
Franco, Louis E. Prina and Walter J. 
Stockman. 

Auditing.—Morton S. Brownold, chair- 
man; Halsey B. O’Brien. 

Entertainment. — Gus _ Fleischmann, 
chairman; Ellis Blumberg, William C. 
Duncan, Elbert Marees, W. C. Mc- 
Laughlin, Cliff H. Morris, William V. 
Purcell, Sydney J. Teicher, George H. 
Turner and Joseph F. Ullrich. 
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NAMED QM BAKERY SPECIALIST 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Frank J. Hel- 
mer, of Chicago, has been appointed a 
bakery production specialist in the Office 
of the Quartermaster General of the 
Army and has taken over his new duties. 
Mr. Helmer for the past eight years 
has been associated with Wilson & Co., 


‘Chicago, as bakery technician and field 


service advisor. He has had 30 years’ ex- 
perience in the bakery industry. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT ' RYE 
FLOUR. mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








King Milling Company 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS co. 


Joseph, M 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DalILy 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City. Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

ne Sanat oF Content wees estern Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











CONDITION OF OKLAHOMA 
WHEAT NEARLY NORMAL 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—According to 
the state department of agriculture, the 
condition of wheat as of Jan. 1 is esti- 
mated to be 87% of normal. 
pares to a condition of 88% for the 
month of December. 

The report indicates that wheat pas- 
ture has been very good in most sections 
of the wheat belt this year. 
excessive moisture conditions the past 
few weeks have prevented livestock men 
from fully utilizing their small grain 


This com- 


However, 


pasture. 

A recent survey by the department 
shows that Oklahoma has more cattle 
and sheep on farms today than any 
time during its history, however, reports 
on the number of animals being fattened 
for meat show 98% for cattle as com- 
pared to a year ago. 

The number of sheep being fed is 98% 
compared to a year ago, while hogs show 
an increase of 105% as compared to a 
year ago. 

All farmers have been urged to in- 
crease their production of livestock, dairy 
products and poultry, as the WPB has 
asked for increased production of these 
products. 
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MILLING DEMAND IMPROVES 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PorTLanv, Orecon.—Milling demand 





for wheat was sharply improved in the 
Pacific Northwest last week, due to set- 
tlement of flour price ceilings. Mills 
were after the better types of wheat 
for family flours, and all wheat prices 
advanced sharply, in spite of declining 
eastern prices. Mills were busy covering 
their flour bookings. 

The demand from the Middle West 
subsided entirely after flour price ceil- 
ings were announced. Reports from 
there indicated ceiling prices on flour 
in that territory did not permit of pay- 
ing the advanced wheat prices in this 
section. 

Crop conditions continue fairly good, 
although heavy rains west of the moun- 
tains have caused considerable soil ero- 
sion; and some losses of winter wheat. 
However, in the big sections east of: the 
Cascades, there is ample snow covering, 
and no serious damage has been reported. 
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MOISTURE CONDITIONS 
GOOD FOR WINTER WHEAT 


Wicuita, Kawnsas.—Moisture_ condi- 
tions are excellent in the south central 
Kansas winter wheat area, according to 
reports from all counties near Wichita. 
At Wichita, the rainfall from Sept. °1 
to January, covering the period since 
fall seeding and before, has totaled 14.80 
inches, which is 83% above the average. 

While the moisture conditions are right 
for the development of wheat, the fields 
are too wet for winter wheat pasture 
through most of the area. As a result 
there is a high demand for all feeds. 
The surplus hay and feed growth, which 
glutted the market in the early fall, is 
rapidly disappearing. Shortages of com- 
mercial protein feeds have stimulated the 
feeding of alfalfa and the grinding of 
alfalfa meal, which, in turn, is reflected 
in higher consumption of prairie hay, 
corn fodder and sorghum fodders. 
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‘SUNNY 
KANSAS 








This fine flour will do you an 
excellent baking job, —do it 
with assurance, certainty and 
at not a penny of added cost. 
That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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The Big Question 
of the Day— 


WHERE CAN | BUY? 


In thinking of high gluten flour there is a 
dependable source in CHIEF JO. It will 
act right in your specialties—because it 
has the necessary gluten strength and tol- 
erance along with easy handling charac- 
teristics. When it comes to service on 
shipments we are readily accessible to 


eastern points by rail. 


Give CHIEF JO a trial now and learn 


that this is one worry that can be dropped. 


* 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 





TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 








These fine flours faithfully and carefully 
milled from preferred varieties of wheat 
produced only on these high Kansas 
plains have won and continue to hold the 
favor of scores of the nation’s bakers— 
great and small. The three brands, dif- 
fering in baking characteristics but not in 
essential quality, offer our customers am- 
ple choice in selecting the flour best 
adapted to their needs, even—without 
sacrifice in baking performance—to their 
purses. 





The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





GENERAL MILLS IN NEW 
STUDY OF ADVERTISING 


General Mills, Inc., is participating in 
a new study of the social and economic 
aspects of advertising. 

Letters signed by James Ford Bell, 
chairman of the board of General Mills, 
and nine other leaders in the field of 
business and advertising, have been sent 
to advertisers, agencies and national 
media in an effort to raise $200,000 to 
conduct the study. 

One half of the total sum will be used 
for research by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, and the 
other half for the dissemination of the 
results of the study. Leonard Kuvin, 
director of the board, will be in charge 
of the study. “The job we intend to 
do,” he said, “will be in effect a factual 
study of advertising as it affects price 
level, general distribution, integration 
of corporation in the controlling mar- 
kets, and the dependence upon adver- 
tising of the system of free enterprise.” 
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UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 
MADE FOR GRANULAR FLOUR 


The Millers National Federation has 
prepared a contract form to use on sales 
of granular flour to distillers. 
ditions 





The con- 
surrounding these transactions 


.vary so much from regular sales of flour 


that a special contract is needed to de- 
fine the deals clearly. It is believed that 
the new form covers these contingencies 
adequately, and the federation recom- 
mends the use of the miller-distiller 
standard contract. 

Because the present agreement be- 
tween the mills and Commodity Credit 
Corp. runs only until March 31, it may 
not be economical for mil!s to have their 
own printed. The federation 
will therefore be prepared to issue pads 
of the Miller-distiller sales contract, at 
least for the time being. 


copies 
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TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 
HOLDS ANNUAL ELECTION 


Ou1o.—Milton H. Faulring, 
manager branch plant Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., was re-elected president 





ToLepo, 


of the Toledo Board of Trade. John 
H. Bailey, manager National Milling 


branch of National Biscuit Co., was re- 
elected first vice president; Harry R. 
DeVore, H. W. DeVore & Co., second 
vice president, and Paul M. Barnes, To- 
ledo manager Lansing (Mich.) Grain Co., 
treasurer, succeeding W. A. Boardman, 
Norris Grain Co., who had served as 
A. E. Schults, 
who has served as secretary for 15 years, 
was re-elected. 


treasurer for many years. 
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DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE TO MEET 

Dvu.vutnH, Minn.—The Duluth Board of 
Trade will hold its annual election of 
officers on Jan. 19. The nominating com- 
mittee has chosen the following: president, 
George Barnum; vice president, K. S. 
Bagley, present officers. Directors to 
serve three years: Ely Salyards, G. H. 


Spencer, W. B. Joyce, the latter to suc- ~ 


ceed H. S. Newell. Board of arbitra- 
tion: J. R. McCarthy, A. B. Starkey, 
B. T. Dinham, preczent incumbents. 
Board of appeals: C. E. Fuller, Jr., W. 


“F. Starkey, E. H. Schumacher, W. N. 


Totman, J. A. Bennison, present in- 
cumbents. 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 
Leading Patents 
’ VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Qener 


MARITIME 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








L 
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CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 


1.47 FLOURS 


- get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
EI Reno, Okla. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louts, Mo. 
Our 94th year 














DRAFT TO TAKE EVERY 
“REPLACEABLE” MAN 


Paul V. McNutt Says That Impact Will 
Be Felt in “Eessential” 
Industries 


An article written by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, war manpower commissioner, in 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
states that the armed services “will al- 
most certainly claim every replaceable 
male employee of military age and fit- 
ness in every industry, regardless of its 
essentiality.” 

During the current year, withdrawals 
probably will equal, for the average 
plant, the total of all previous with- 
drawals since the start of the war, ac- 
cording to Mr. McNutt. 

Commenting that the “coming impact 
of selective service withdrawals on in- 
dustrial personnel is still not generally 
realized,” Mr. McNutt urged employers 
to make up “manning tables” showing 
essential workers and the length of time 
required to train employees who are to 
replace those drafted. 

Selective service boards, he said, will 
then be notified to defer essential em- 
ployees long enough to permit training 
of new men. 

The manpower boss predicted a pro- 
nounced drop in the turnover of indus- 
trial personnel as a result of the ban on 
voluntary enlistments. 

“Few officials will say so publicly, but 
few will deny off the record that de- 
pendency alone is just about through 
as a basis for deferment,” he said. 

“Meanwhile the lowering of the draft 
age limit to 38 would tend to intensify 
slightly the strain on the age groups 
between that figure and 20. But the 
inclusion of men 18 to 20 will ease it 
considerably for the present. In all 
events, the burden will fall finally with 
the greatest weight on the group be- 
tween 20 and 30. Some studies have 
shown that only about 30 to 40% of men 
over 30 are likely to prove physically fit 
for military service.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DULUTH GRAIN COMMISSION OFFICERS 

DututH, Minn.—The annual election 
of the Duluth Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Association held Jan. 5, resulted 
in B. T. Dinham succeeding H. S. New- 
ell as director to serve three years and 
re-election of H. W. Wilson. Present 
directors are B. T. Dinham, W. H. Wil- 
son, H. B. Stoker, W. R. McCarthy, 
F. B. Mitchell, George Barnum and G. 
H. Spencer. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HORN & HARDART INCOME 

New York, N. Y.—The Horn & Har- 
dart Baking Co. and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, for the year to Sept. 30, report 
net income after $565,000 income and 
excess profits taxes was $669,898, com- 
pared with $1,059,127 for the preceding 
year after $363,352 tax deductions. Sales 
totaled $17,948,692 compared with $14,- 
968,565. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAG COMPANY BUYS PROPERTY 

Cuartotrte, N. C.—The Gittlin Char- 
lotte Bag Co. recently announced pur- 
chase of the Union Storage & Warehouse 
Co., of this city, with 50,000 square feet 
of floor space and a five-car railroad 
siding with concrete platforms. At pres- 
ent the Charlotte branch of the company 
is housed in the old Magnolia Mills Co. 
The firm’s home office is in Newark, N. J. 





OLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 












for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, 


MINNESOTA 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 





INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 














Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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FEEDSTUFFS “x.” 


—The feedman’s weekly newspaper 


Northwestern 
Miller 





$2.00 PER YEAR 
118 So. Sixth St. 


Staff 


Minneapolis, Minn. * 








EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 





Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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BAKERY FLOUR—PRICE CEILING MAP 


The cross-hatched lines surround the various sectional areas 
established for price ceilings on bakery flour. Each zone is labeled 
with a number (such as [(a)1). To find the price ceiling appli- 
cable to any area, get the number of the zone and refer to the 





key on page 15. The zone numbers correspond to the para- 
graph numbers of the price ceiling order itself. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 


Production 


FORECASTING.—The National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association sees in the 
scarcity of shortening the danger of a 
“hot biscuit famine” in the South. The 
association states that from 24,000,000 to 
30,000,000 bbls of chemically leavened 
flour are used annually in the United 
States, and that the production of hot 
biscuits, “the great staple bread of the 
home baker and the only one which the 
majority of home bakers know how to 
make,” requires 1 Ib of lard for each 
6 Ibs of flour. 


ib 


PRODUCING.—Mills throughout the 
country are interested in, and a number 
are already manufacturing, a new prod- 
uct with a modern, streamlined name— 
“alcomeal.” Plans for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s wheat-to-alcohol pro- 
gram were completed in mid-December. 
With their completion came an end to 
discussion of concentrating milling facili- 
ties, and the milling industry began to 
Prepare to devote a share of its capacity 
to the production of a wheatmeal that 
could economically be distilled into in- 
dustrial alcohol. Concisely, the 
CCC program is this: That agency will 
furnish wheat to the miller on a contract 
which specifies that at least 60% of the 
grain shall be made into granular flour 
to be used only for industrial alcohol dis- 
tillation. (For each lb below 58 Ibs test 
weight, 1% less granular meal is re- 
quired.) The miller will buy the wheat 
at a set price, depending upon his loca- 
tion, and will sell the granular meal at 
a flat rate of $34.12 a ton, plus compen- 
sation for packing, if the material is so 
handled, and for freight to the distillery. 
The remainder of the product will be 
treated as livestock feed. Millers 
who enter the new field must make their 
own contracts with distillers. The CCC 
contract requires a bond to guarantee 
Proper processing for the purpose intend- 
ed, outlines specific requirements for alco- 
meal, defines areas for establishing wheat 
prices and provides that a number of 
reports be submitted by the mill to the 
CCC. Contracts now being made extend 
to March 31, 1943. 


SECTION 


eeehaeetn 


CALCULATING.—What will the mill- 
er earn as a return for his co-operation 
in the wheat-to-alcohol movement? His 
compensation will depend upon varying 
millfeed prices, of course. At $32 ton 
for his feed, for example, the gross in- 
come would be about Ilc bu. Convert- 
ing from tons to barrels, he would re- 


ceive about 50.6c for grinding an amount 
of wheat equivalent to that used in mak- 
ing a barrel of flour. The actual cost of 
alcomeal production remains to be seen, 
but all evidence points to the necessity 
for skillful milling. 


ab DISA 


ESTABLISHING.—On Jan. 4, specific 
dollars-and-cents ceiling prices for flour 
became effective, bringing respite from the 
major difficulties of a flour price which, 
held by temporary ceilings established in 
October, could not rise to evade the crush 
of a bullish wheat market. The new 
ceilings averaged 10% higher than the 
temporary ones and, because the CCC had 
placed a floor under millfeeds to guar- 


antee the miller a return of not less than 
$1.50 below the established millfeed ceil- 
ings, the price paid by mills and aug- 
mented by government conservation and 
parity payments reflected at least 100% 
of parity to the wheat producer. 

The new regulation raised bakery flour 
prices 25@87c bbl, varying by regions. 
There were two price brackets—one cov- 
ering patents and one for all other types 
of flour. The differential between patents 
and other flours made from hard wheats 
was 20c. .. . Family flour prices jumped 
40@75c bbl, based upon brands accepted 
as price leaders in various areas. Be- 
cause soft winter bakery patents are usu- 
ally a product of very short extraction, 
the differential between these and other 
family flours was set at $1.65@1.75 bbl. 
.... Immediate reaction in the trade 
was that the new ceilings might them- 
selves be pressed by higher wheat prices. 
In some sections—particularly in soft 
wheat areas—this trend became apparent 


at once. 


CONSUMING.—The new flour ceil- 
ings, from the consumer’s standpoint, af- 
fected only the user of family flour, for 
the increase in bakery flour prices was 
expected to be covered by savings in 
bakery operation. Under the plan, even 
the rare individual whose flour con- 
sumption is wholly of the family type 
will find his pocketbook little de- 


pleted. Based upon per capita consump- 
tion figures, his increased expenditure 
would-be less than 50c per year. And, 
since about 65% of the nation’s flour is 
eaten via the commercial bakery route, 


the average consumer will carry an in- 
finitesimal burden as he makes 100% of 
parity possible for the wheat producer. 
. . . Commercial bakery economies were 
outlined in Food Distribution Order No. 
1, effective Jan. 18. There were restric- 
tions on the number of bread varieties 
produced. “Twisting,” “cross-panning” 
and slicing of bread for home consump- 
tion were prohibited, and revisions of 
wrapping practices were also among the 
moves designed to hold bread prices at 
established levels. Bakers as a whole 
did not feel that these economies would 
be sufficient to cover higher flour prices, 
but it was understood that the program 
would be given a fair trial. 








THERE’S A LAW... 


BEHIND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF EVERY FORSTER MACHINE 
IN OPERATION TODAY! 


The FORSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY is 
now a 16-year-old mill machinery concern—new in years and 
new in ideas. In every FORSTER development, a basic physical 
law has been applied to the job to be done. It has never been 
necessary, in the FORSTER shop, to attempt to adapt some 
physical law to the design of equipment operating upon a prin- 
ciple that may have only an historical value! 


THE FORSTER SHORT-TIME CONDITIONER 


The laws of thermohygrics—the exchange of heat 
in its relationship to the transfer of moisture—are the 
foundation of the FORSTER conditioning process. 
These laws are unchanging—and the CONDITIONER 
was built around them to make possible a quick, accu- 
rate moisture penetration of the wheat berry. Proper, 
controlled placement of moisture—as against the dan- 
ger of “soaking” by old-time tempering methods, spells 
the success of the FORSTER SHORT TIME CON- 
DITIONING PROCESS. Grain conditioned by the 


Forster process is clean and bright. 


THE CYCLONE SCOURER 


For years millers scoured by friction. Such scour- 
ers removed dirt—and bran as well. Breakage was 
high. 

The CYCLONE SCOURER is based upon other 


THE SHORT-TIME WHEAT CONDITIONER 


physical laws. It is centered around the power of a THE BRAN DUSTER THE CYCLONE SCOURER 


VORTEX. Gentle and effective scouring, with little 
expenditure of power, is the result. 


DUSTERS AND FINISHERS 


Old-fashioned dusters and finishers, like friction scourers, were severe 
in action. Bran is delicate, easily broken. To insure maximum recovery 
of middlings that cling to bran after the breaking system has done all it can, 
FORSTER put new principles of air control and finishing to work. All 
FORSTER FINISHING MACHINES are designed to do a job—not to 
fit a job to the design! 


LIFE-TIME GRINDERS’ 


Grinding hammer mill style demands rugged strength. In such grind- 
ing, a physical law comes into play to the detriment of the operation. Tre- 
mendous speed, coupled with great weight, can easily set up forces of 
inertia and create power losses, uneven grinding, breakdown. BUT— 
THE FORSTER LIFE-TIME, HEAVY-DUTY GRINDER is perfectly 
balanced against vibration, precision built. Parts won’t wear out through 
the stresses of vibration—only through the normal wear of hard work! 
And because of the careful engineering of each part, replacements can be 
slipped in easily to put the machine back into good-as-new shape. 


THE HEAVY-DUTY GRINDER 


INSTALLATIONS OF FORSTER MACHINES 
ALL OVER THE WORLD PROVE THAT 
FORSTER EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR ITSELF! 
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WPB Outlines Policy on Mill 
Machinery Priority Requests 


Wasuineton, D, C.—(Special)—Only 
worn out machinery in flour mills can 
be replaced by new, and in no case will 
equipment be given priority ratings if 
the plant can get along without replac- 
ing the unusable machine, an official 
of the War Production Board said in 
commenting on the report in: trade cir- 
cles that no new mill machinery would 
be available for the duration. 

“We are looking goggle-eyed at every 
request for equipment which takes any 
critical metals,” said the WPB official, 
who requested that his identity be un- 
disclosed. “We are rejecting requests 
right and left when we are not convinced 
that the flour mill can get along with- 
out the machine part, and are not issuing 
any ratings at all on replacement of 
machines where the normal business of 
the company can be met with the equip- 
ment already in the plant. The milling 


industry is operating at less than 100% 
of capacity; it is assumed that some of 
the mills have idle machines, and per- 
haps this unused equipment can be 
rented out if some of the companies get 
in a jam on orders, which is not likely.” 

The rumor in the trade that WPB and 
trade association officials have an under- 
standing that no new flour mill machinery 
will be sought during the duration if 
maintenance and repair parts are made 
available by the government lacked con- 
firmation here. From a WPB source it 
was indicated that such a rumor might 
have originated in the macaroni industry, 
as attempts have been made to get new 
equipment for some plants and a “No” 
answer was given. The WPB policy 
was said to be to withhold approval of 
requests for machinery unless plant 
breakdown or actual cessation of opera- 
tions was threatened. 





Power Saving Stressed 

at Engineering Exhibit 
N. Y.—Conservation of 
power needed for war output was the 
theme of the fifteenth National Exposi- 
tion of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, held at Madison Square Garden 
last month. 

The objective of exhibitors was di- 
rected toward more effective use of 
available power supplies and increased 
plant efficiency for greater production 
without an increase in power consump- 
tion. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers was held 
in conjunction with the event and a large 
attendance of executive and consulting 
engineers was noted. Manufacturing ex- 
ecutives, plant managers, production en- 
gineers and government procurement 
agents constituted other groups with 
good representation. 


New York, 


This year’s exposition was sponsored 
by the advisory committee as a contribu- 
tion to the national economy and assist- 
ance toward increased production. Irv- 
ing E. Moultrop, Boston, Mass., is chair- 
man of the committee. 
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Transferred 


Kzoxux, Iowa—V. I. Standley, for- 
merly of Great Falls, Mont., has come 
to be superintendent of the Purity Oats 
Co. plant here, now a subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., according to C. M. Hid- 
ding, general manager. 

Mr. Standley has been an employee 
of the General Mills company for the 
past 20 years. 


Dust Explosion in Plant 


Injures Three Workers 
Fort Wortu, Texas.—A dust explo- 
sion on the third floor of the cleaner 
section of the mill of the Burrus Mill 
& Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Dec. 24, in- 
jured three employees, and did consid- 
erable damage, including many windows 
blown out from the second to the seventh 
floor. Operation of the mill was sus- 
pended for several days. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Stamp System Will 
Be Dropped for Duration 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Suspension of the 
food stamp program, effective March 1, 
for duration of the war, has been or- 
dered by the Department of Agriculture, 
but the department’s program of pro- 





Production Digest 


« Brief Accounts of Happenings During the Past Month » 


viding foods for community school 
lunches and child day care centers will 
be continued. 

“The food stamp program,” Claude 
R. Wickard, secretary, said, “has not 
only helped to bridge the gap between 
surpluses and want, but it has proved 
an important instrument in social plan- 
ning and undoubtedly we will wish to 
make use of it in the future. At its peak 
in 1941 it gave assistance to 4,000,000 
people and served to move large quan- 
tities of agricultural commodities.” 





New Repair Priority 
Under Consideration 


The A-10 preference rating available 
to millers for maintenance and repair 
materials under preference rating order 
P-100 is becoming increasingly inade- 
quate to meet millers’ needs, comments 
the Millers National Federation. This 
is particularly true when critical ma- 
terials are involved. However, the fed- 
eration states, the situation has been 
brought to the attention of the War 
Production Board and new regulations 
are being prepared. It is believed that 
under the new order preference ratings 
will be sufficiently high to make neces- 
sary maintenance and repair materials 
more easily available. 

“WPB,” the federation writes in a 
recent bulletin, “is now working on a 
simplified procedure to assist industries 
essential to the war effort in obtaining 
necessary materials. It is not yet known 
what the new order will be like. In all 
probability it will be somewhat similar 
to the old preference rating order now 
in effect, co-ordinated to fit in with the 
controlled materials plan.” 

Discussing this plan, the bulletin states 
that it will probably not affect the flour 
milling industry greatly. It is expected 
that maintenance and repair parts in- 
volving steel, copper and aluminum— 
materials controlled under the plan—will 
be made available through allocation. 
For uncontrolled materials, a new pref- 
erence rating order will prubably be 





| War Board Drops Concentration Plans | 


WasHINcTON, D. C.—The government’s need for industrial alcohol for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber and smokeless powder has spelled the doom of the pro- 
posed concentration of the milling industry of the nation. 

J. R. T. Bishop, chief of the War Production Board’s grain products section, 
and presiding officer of the Wheat Flour Milling Industry Advisory Committee, has 
reported to Joseph L. Weiner, director of the Office of Civilian Supply, on the sub- 
ject of concentrating the milling industry. He has recommended no curtailment of 


milling production. 


The wheat-alcohol program announced recently by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
—a three-way undertaking in which CCC, the flour millers of the nation and the 
distilling industry will co-operate in furnishing the industrial alcohol needs of the 
nation,—will provide ample business for the flour mills of the country, at least for 
the duration of the war emergency, No stoppage or mergers or scrapping of milling 
equipment will be necessary. On the contrary, it may very well be that the total 
capacity of some mills may be devoted exclusively to grinding of granular flour for 
alcohol purposes, and flour for bread production cease therein entirely. 














Paul E. Mulrenin 


wings and warm clothes 


As altitude increases, temperature, to 
express it briefly, doesn’t. But Paul E. 
Mulrenin, who received his wings and 
a rating as flight officer in the army 
air forces last month, seems to be 
dressed for the low scale of the ther- 
mometer. This photo of Flight Officer 
Mulrenin, whose father, Tom Mulrenin, 
is superintendent for the Dutschke Mill- 
ing Co., Cannelton, Ind., was taken after 
his graduation from Ellington Field, 
Texas. Immediately he started a nine 
training period to complete his 
preparations for combat duty as pilot. 


weeks’ 





announced. In the meantime, millers 
must continue the use of A-10 P-100 
and, if this rating is too low, they must 
file for a special rating on form PD-1A. 
Several weeks are required for a rating 
under this procedure. 

Concerning emergencies, the bulletin 
states: 

“A special process has been worked 
out by the WPB to speed up preference 
ratings for emergency repair. Emer- 
gency rating assistance is not granted, 
however, except in case of an actual or 
imminent breakdown that would stop 
production. Application thereunder can 


.be made by telegram if necessary. 


“In case of a minor breakdown, the 
regional WPB office is allowed to grant 
emergency priority assistance without 
reference to Washington. In case of a 
major breakdown, application should be 
made directly to Maintenance and Re- 
pair Branch, WPB, Washington, D. C.” 

Commenting upon the effect of the 
new Food Administration upon priority 
problems, the federation points out that 
the administrator has been authorized to 
make recommendations to the WPB con- 
cerning the amounts and types of non- 
food materials necessary to the food 


program. 
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Here’s a sample of a product which while by no means a 
standard for the wheatmeal being used by distillers, might be 


considered as fairly typical of the 


one reproduction. 


material 
processed in the wheat-to-alcohol program. The wheatmeal 
sample is inset at the top of the center picture as a one to 
A portion of the same sample, enlarged six 
times to accent granulation and particle sizes, is shown in the 
larger centered photograph. For comparative purposes, two 
pictures of ordinary flour mills stocks, also increased to six 
times normal size, are shown. That on the left is of fine and 


hard wheat mill. 
that will be 


medium middlings from the second break section of a 500-bbl 
The stock has been through a 60GG and 
over a 12XX flour cloth. The branny chunks at the right are 
heavy middlings, or second break sizings, from the same mill. 
They have been through a 20W and over a 34W... . Speci- 
fications for the alcohol meal are that all must pass through 
a 20W, and that not less than 94% shall pass through a 40W. 
On the fine side, not more than 10% shall pass through a 10XX. 
Bran specks are limited to 1.5% of the product. 
distillers may agree to variations of these specifications. 


Millers and 





Government Survey 
Shows Labor Needs 


The total daily capacity of flour mills 
in the United States, as shown in Tue 
NorTHWEsTeRN Mituer’s 1942 List of 
Mills, is 709,768 bbls. Of this capacity, 
187,760 bbls is located in what have 
recently been classified as “labor short- 
age areas.” Sections of the country in 
which a labor shortage is expected in 
the near future contain mills capable 
of producing 123,000 bbls daily, while 
labor surpluses exist in communities rep- 
resenting a daily flour production capac- 
ity of 31,876 bbls. 

These figures were calculated upon the 
findings of a recent general labor sur- 
vey by the War Manpower Commission. 
The government report lists 270 indus- 
trial areas that include all cities of 
5,000 or more population and smaller 
cities in which 5,000 or more workers 
must be added to the local labor force 
to meet peak production demands. La- 
bor shortages exist in 102 of these areas, 
shortages are expected in 77 and sur- 
pluses are current in 91. The list was 
compiled for use by the War Production 
Board and government procurement 
agencies as a guide in placing war con- 
tracts. 

The greater part of the. nation’s daily 
milling capacity is not included in any 
of the three classifications. However, 
most milling centers are in critical areas. 
Those located in sections having actual 
labor shortages are Buffalo, Wichita, Se- 
attle, Tacoma and Portland. Shortages of 
labor are expected in areas which include 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Toledo, St. 
Louis and Chicago. 


Surpluses are shown in a number of 
states, among which are Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. A few milling 
cities located near areas in which a 
labor shortage exists or is expected were 
shown to have a surplus. These included 
Topeka, Kansas, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Springfield, Mo. 

In releasing the list, the War Man- 
power Commission pointed out that the 
grouping of localities might be changed 
from time to time. Areas were urged 
to solve their labor problems by utiliz- 
ing every source of untapped labor, in- 
cluding women and handicapped workers. 


Draft Deferments 
Difficult to Obtain 


Preparation of feeds for animals and 
fowls is listed as an essential industry 
by the War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service System, but this 
does not mean that everyone engaged in 
the manufacture or distribution of feeds 
is eligible for draft deferment, Wash- 
ington officials have emphasized. 

The needs of the armed forces will 
eventually compel the induction into 
military service of practically all men 
who can meet the age, physical and 
other requirements. Most of these men 
will have to be taken from industry 





White Bread Output Must Be 
Enriched to Standard Level 


After Jan. 18 all white bread must be 
enriched under the terms of Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1, which “stream- 
lines” the baking industry for wartime 
operation. 

At present, it is estimated about 70% 
of white bread production is enriched 
on a voluntary basis in conformance 
with the standards set up in the Food 
and Drug Act. Enrichment by any 
means which will meet the requirements 
of the official standard is permitted. 

It is possible for bakers to enrich 
bread by using: (a) enriched flour; (b) 
enriched high vitamin yeast; (c) vitamin 
and mineral concentrates or tablets; 
any combination of any of these methods. 

In announcing the enrichment require- 


ments in connection with the new order, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard said: 

“One significant feature of the order 
is that it provides for the enrichment 
of all white bread so that essential vita- 
mins and minerals, removed in the milling 
process, are restored to the bread itself. 
This action was taken in conformity with 
the recommendations of the nation’s fore- 
most nutritional scientists as represented 
by the National Research Council.” 

The standards for enrichment are as 
follows: 


Not less Not more 


Required ingredients— than than 
Thiamin (B,), mg ...... 1 
i | «MONE REPEL 4 8 
errr ree ea 4 16 
Optional ingredients— 
Riboflavin (Bz), mg..... 0.8 1.6 


COIGIMER, BAM cccewoecioe 300 1,200 
Vio: OS eee 150 600 
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regardless of the essentiality of the 
registrant. 

Demands by our armed services for 
men will be filled first. Consequently 
with the eventual increase in the man- 
power requirements for the armed serv- 
ices, deferments for young men, even 
in war plants and essential civilian in- 
dustry will be more difficult to obtain. 
To a large extent, therefore, availability 
of deferments for young men will be 
dependent on the rate of induction of 
men needed for the army and navy 
forces. 

Occupational and dependency defer- 
ment are still available. An occupational 
bulletin has been issued which lists the 
feed industry as essential and includes 
a list of occupations thereunder desig- 
nated as critical in the food processing 
industry. The list of occupations is not 
exclusive and does not preclude a regis- 
trant performing activities not specifical- 
ly listed in the occupational bulletin from 
obtaining deferment. 

Registrants can qualify as essential 
if they can meet the conditions specified 
for a necessary man. At the present 
time deferment of an essential worker 
is granted only if it is shown affirma- 
tively that a training period of at least 
six months is necessary before an un- 
trained worker can obtain reasonable 
proficiency in the job, that the job is 
essential in the industry and that the 
worker is currently irreplaceable. 

All bulletins and memoranda concern- 
ing deferments of necessary men issued 
by national headquarters are advisory 
but are for use by local draft boards 
in considering essentiality of registrants. 
The local draft board in each case is 
charged with the responsibility of deter- 
mining the status of a necessary man 
according to the regulations. Defer- 
ments can be granted only by the local 
draft board and are provisional but 
can be renewed periodically. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Larro Brand Will Cover 
All General Mills Feeds 


All three of General Mills’ commer- 
cial feeds, Gold Medal, Larro and Sper- 
ry, have been consolidated under one 
brand name—Larro “Farm-Tested” 
Feeds—Harry A. Bullis, president of the 
company, has announced, and they will 
henceforth be distributed nationally un- 
der that name. 

This decision thus to nationalize Gen- 
eral Mills’ commercial feeds has been de- 
scribed by officers of the company as 
“one of the most important moves ever 
taken by General Mills.” 

Heretofore, Gold Medal feeds have 
been distributed throughout the centra 
western states, Sperry feeds in the Pa- 
cific Coast states and Larro feeds in the 
eastern states. All three will now use 
one uniform sack design and uniform 
descriptive names for the 20 or more 
products which each of the three manu- 
factures. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Enriched Flour Broadcast 


A broadcast for homemakers on the 
nutritive and economic importance of 
enriched white flour was given recently 
by Mrs. Jeanette Hendricks, western 
representative of Wheat Flour Institute, 
over KUTA in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mrs. Hendricks was interviewed by June 
Seé, women’s commentator. An institute 
publication on yeast breads was offered 
to listeners. 
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A Problem for Employers 





ACCIDENT-SABOTEUR OF MANPOWER 


] ED by business and industry, Amer- 


ica is organizing the greatest 

counterattack on accidents in all 
history. Faced by mounting casualties 
on the home front already exceeding 
those on the fighting front, the country 
is at-last taking unified action to curb 
the sabotage of manpower by accident. 

Since Pearl Harbor, 85,000 persons in 
all have been killed by accident in the 
United States, and 7,700,000 injured. De- 
struction of human material on _ this 
grand scale means something more than 
personal tragedy endlessly repeated. It 
means that 410,000,000 man-days of 
work have been lost. These man-days 
might better have been spent turning 
out tanks, planes, guns, ships and the 
thousand and one complementary materi- 
als of war. 

Of these fatalities, 42,000 were work- 
ers—at a time when manpower is the na- 
tion’s major nonmilitary concern. Only 
one out of eight industrial establish- 
ments—there are 196,000 in all—is fully 
covered by a safety program. Even 
more alarming, three out of five work- 
ers injured were struck down not in 
line of duty at plant, but off the job. 

Whatever the background of our acci- 
dent experience,’its end effects are a 
gross waste of skills, serious lapses of 
efficiency while replacements are trained, 
and steady impairment of morale. When 
the trend has reached a pitch where 10 
firms are required to keep careless Amer- 
icans supplied with glass eyes and 25 
more with crutches, the time is ripe 
to call a halt. 

A halt has been called. The first move 
was made by the President of the United 
States, in a proclamation calling on 
the National Safety Council “to mobil- 
ize its nation-wide resources in leading 
a concerted and intensified campaign 
against accidents.” 

The National Safety Council had 30 
years of invaluable experience to draw 
on. It had plenty of ideas for concrete 
action. It knew exactly what it would 
need in the way of increased staff and 
public co-operation. But to move into 
wartime high gear with a program big 
enough to meet the national accident 
crisis, money for an adequate emer- 
gency budget was needed. : 

At this point business and industry 
stepped to the fore. In a spirit of war- 
time public service, representative lead- 
ers decided to undertake the financing 
of the council’s biggest assignment, and 
organized the War Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower. - William A. Irvin, 
former president of the United States 
Steel Corp., accepted the national chair- 
manship of the fund, and Thomas W. 
Lamont, of J. P, Morgan & Co., became 
treasurer. A goal of $5,000,000 was 
agreed on, this sum to be raised from 
business and industry throughout the 
country. 

A national committee of more than 
600 members was formed, with an ex- 
ecutive committee of 74—both made up 
of senior executives in nationally promi- 
nent firms. A _ preliminary canvass 
through the national connections of ma- 
jor companies has yielded above $1,000,- 
000 in cash and nearly another in oral 
commitments. At present, regional cam- 
paigns are getting under way in major 





industrial centers from coast to coast. 
The War Production Fund movement 
has received the blanket endorsement of 
President Roosevelt and of Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the WPB. The 
fund has been expressly approved by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, by the directors of the Ameri- 
can Steel Institute, by the Western As- 











going to go still higher! 


There’s no getting away from these facts. They 
mean this to you millers of America—skyrocheting 


sales of enriched flour! 


So now is the time to get behind enrichment 
100% and get your share of this booming business. 
It’s the chance of a lifetime to help boost both 
bread and baked flour food sales to a new and ever 


increasing all time high! 


Here’s what to do: First, if you haven’t already 
enriched your white flour output do so at once. 
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sociation of Railway Executives, the 
Eastern Railroads Presidents’ Confer- 
ence, and many other important national 
organizations. 

A typical comment on the fund was 
made by Joseph A. Moore, president of 
the Moore Drydock Co. of San Francisco, 
who said in a radio address: 

“We have an enormous job to do, and 
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~~ National Sales of 


Enriched Bread 
Hit a New High 


ing more sales for 


we can’t do it without the support and 
co-operation of business and industry. 
Accidents can and must be prevented if 
we are to mobilize this country for all- 
out war production. Industry can and 
must take the leadership in this move- 
ment. We are asking for the support of 
all business. It has been abundantly 


(Continued on page 14a.) 
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ENRICHED FLOUR SALES ARE BOUND TO SKYROCKET! 


From all sides the news pours in: Enriched White 
Bread sales are breaking all records! And they are 


Then, put the full force of your advertising and 
selling effort to work featuring enrichment—build- 


you. 


We can help you. As manufacturers of vitamin 
Bi and niacin used in enriching flour (we also 


make riboflavin), we can tell you the best way to 


you. Write today. 





Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 


Get the full selling 
power of this re- 
markable improve- 
ment in the health 
value of flour work- 
ing for you now! 
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MILLWRIGHT WORK DURING THE WAR 


ISTORY often repeats things 
H that have happened before, usu- 

ally giving them a somewhat new 
twist. For example, in the days when 
the milling industry was being built 
in this country, the head miller (su- 
perintendents were unheard of in 
those halcyon times) was the undis- 
puted monarch of all he surveyed. 
Indeed, I’ve been told it was the normal 
thing for the typical head miller to go off 
the job in a huff if matters failed to 
please him. I recall hearing one of my 
miller ancestors telling, with pride, of the 
time he’d walked right out of the mill 
when the mill owner bought some slight- 
ly off grade wheat and told him to make 
flour from it. The argument, I under- 
stand, was short. 

“Mr. So-and-So,” my ancestor stated 
firmly, “I have a wife and three kids 
and a small reputation as a miller. If 
I grind that musty wheat I. will still 
have a wife and three kids, but damned 
little reputation as a miller. I am going 
home. If you decide to make feed out 
of that bad wheat, send for me!” 

Three days later, I’ve been told, he 
was called back. 

After head millers grew to be more 
tolerant human beings, the cereal chem- 
ist came along. For a while some of 
the newcomers surveyed things with a 
monarchal air, too. But this also leveled 
off. For years mill operation has been 
carried out on a nice, democratic basis. 
Now, however, the millwright has his 
turn, if he wants it. 

We might draw a word picture here 
He approaches the 
hand, and 


and vision a miller. 
millwright’s bench, cap in 
stops at a respectful distance. He clears 
his throat. Finally, in a mild tone, he 
says: 

“John, I wonder if you have time— 
that is, I wonder if you’d take time—I 
mean, there seems to be something wrong 
with the first break sifter. Bearing’s 
loose, or something. Do you—” 

“John” probably will have time, but 
he’s a busy man. And an important one, 
too, for if the sifter were allowed to run 
until the bearing pounded out it wouldn’t 
be an easy matter to remedy. Mill parts 
don’t grow on trees, these days. 

Seriously, for the small isolated mills 
that have worried along for years with 
an occasional visit from a millwright, 
there is not a lot of opportunity to 
obtain such help today. Millwrights are 
all busy, many of them on vital war work. 
Those left in mills, as mentioned before, 
are kings for the duration. So in many 
mills, at least, men with not a great 
deal of experience may be called upon to 
wield the plane and hammer. 

Before going into any of the many 
different branches of millwrighting in the 
milling industry, I will repeat something 
that I suppose has been mentioned in most 
of my “how to do” efforts. It is simply 
this: YOU HAVE TO HAVE A DE- 
CENT PLACE TO WORK. That cov- 
ers the failure or success of your me- 
chanical crew, be it one man or fifty. 

Recently I happened to be in the shop 
of a branch of one of the big milling 
concerns. Ten or 12 men were employed 
there in various millwrighting branches. 
What really caught my fancy was the 


ae 


wood-working crew. Four or fivé mam- 
moth work benches were being built. 
When completed, they will enable the 
worker to handle a job with the least 
effort and waste of time. Benchstop, a 
heavy vise and plenty of room from 
front to back repay the slightly higher 
cost of the new over the old benches, 
of which there were several in sight. 

Common sense should teach the man in 
charge that comfort is a big dividend 
payer. Any reader who has worked 
in an unheated mill in cold weather 
knows how workers gravitate to the near- 
est stove or other warm place. Old tim- 
ers remember how popular the engine 
and boiler rooms were during the win- 
ter. Arrange your work place so that 
the worker will stay there and keep 
busy rather than hunt a place to warm 
his feet. Summer will come again, too, 
so remember to arrange for some sort 
of ventilation. 

There could be many words written on 
this and that type of shop equipment, 
but if you don’t already have some facil- 
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ities you will find it difficult to locate 
much in the tool line. Second-hand 
dealers might help you, but it looks as 
though you will have to do a lot with 
what you already have. Spend some time 
in readying the equipment you possess, 
then hope for the best. 

Having lived for many years in a 
section that boasts some 15 mills within 
a couple of hours’ drive (before gas 
rationing), I have often seen the prob- 
lems involved in hiring a carpenter as 
a millwright. Often this is a mistake. 
The two crafts haven’t much in common. 
The ordinary carpenter is not accustomed 
to working to the close tolerances de- 
manded of the millwright. In some in- 
stances an older “cabinet maker” has 
made the grade, with some coaching on 
wooden spout work, but this is the ex- 
ception and not the rule. Anyway, the 
older men are about the only ones left 
who might be used in maintenance work. 
It seems that the only thing to do is do 
the best we can under the circumstances. 
In other words, “keep them running.” 





While I am not a millwright and have 
laid no claim to such honor, I have 
worked side by side with some of the 
best in the business and now and then 
have watched these artists of the plane 
and saw design, construct and erect some 
of the most ingenious devices known to 
the milling business. Some of the short 
cuts and secrets of one or two of my 
old millwright friends will probably be 
set down here. If due credit is not 
given, it will be because I am not able 
to recall who, where or when. 

This information is written on request 
on the premise that “how-to-do” facts 
are timely today. I know that there 
will be a need during the coming months 
for repairs of all sorts, and if I am 
able to demonstrate a trick or two I 
will be glad for the opportunity. 

Everything must have a starting point. 
In a mill or such building, as soon as all 
floors were in, a working line was estab- 
lished. In all mills that I have ever 
worked in, this line was scratched deeply 
in the floor between the front and back 
legs of the main stand of elevators. 
Some mills had only one line, located 
on the roll floor, with auger holes at each 
end for dropping plumb bobs to the 
floor below with corresponding holes in 
upper floors for plumb lines. The best 
rule is a line on each floor. In concrete 
floored mills I am not sure about the 
method used, but I assume that marks 
of some sort would be made. From this 
line, all installation work is started. All 
lines being true, work on several floors 
can be done without reference to other 
floors. This means that a machine driv- 
en by a counter-shaft two floors away 
from the main drive can be set and belted 
without fear, aside from ordinary ad- 
justing, of anything being out of line. 
That sounds like simple stuff to us old 
boys, but I'll bet that some of the repair 
men now working have never been told 
that in most of the old mills the line 
is still just where “John” laid it down 
years ago. 

It would be my guess that most of the 
millwrighting done today will be repair- 
ing, or maintenance, as it is getting to 
be called in these more high-toned times. 
New construction will be rather scarce 
for quite a while now. A keg of nails 
is just about as valuable and hard to get 
as the same amount of gold nuggets. Or 
should I say an automobile tire? 

As I said a few paragraphs back, we 
must start some place, so my start will be 
rather old stuff to many, but neverthe- 
less it is important. Let’s talk about 
chains of several kinds, such as roller, 
detachable link and pressed steel. I 
picked chain because in the plant in 
which I work there is quite a bit of 
chain used. As wear occurs, I have, in 
several instances, suspected that time 
and money could have been saved if 
way back yonder someone had used a 
few simple precautions and spent a little 
time in giving the chain a little proper 
care. The seemingly approved method 
of handling the upkeep of chains in most 
cases is to put the chain on and run 
it uftil it starts to climb the sprockets. 
Then you get a two-by-four timber and 
nail a loop of heavy belt leather on it, 

(Continued on page 21a.) 
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33 YEARS OF 
“BACKGROUND” EXPERIENCE 


For many years Victor has specialized in the manufacture of 
food grade phosphates. From this rich background of experi- 
ence . . . nourished by a never-ending search for the perfect 
phosphate . . . came the idea for V-90. 


2 YEARS OF 
LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 


Many months of painstaking laboratory research elapsed before 
idea became reality . . . then more months of careful checking 
and re-checking before V-90 was ready to make its bow to the 
milling industry. 


4 YEARS OF “MILL AND 
HOME” EXPERIENCE 


Now four more years have passed. In mill after mill V-90 has 
been subjected to every conceivable test . . . not once has it 
been found wanting. In the soaring temperature and humidity 
of four summers . . . several of them among the worst on 
record . . . V-90 repeatedly demonstrated its dependable keep- 
ing quality. In home after home . . . under every condition 
imaginable . . . V-90 self-rising flour again and again has 
proven its superior baking qualities. This rich heritage . . 
the experience of hundreds of mills, of millions of homes . . . 
is the priceless ingredient in every sack of V-90. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 


New York— Kansas City—St. Louis— Nashville — Greensboro, N. C. 
Plants: Nashville, Tenn,— Mt. Pleasant, Tenn,—Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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Blending from Bins 
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AN OPERATIVE STUDIES FLOUR STORAGE 


HE bulk storage of flour is one of 
the relatively “new” developments 
particularly in the 
sense that it is a system which has been 


“ 


of milling, 


studied and greatly improved within the 
past few years. One of the most mod- 
ern of bulk storage installations—that 
of the Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Spokane, Wash.—was the subject of a 
talk recently by James W. Gilmore, of 


the Centennial concern. The occasion 
was the 1942 convention of District 9, 
Association of Operative Millers. 

Mr. Gilmore took issue with the term 
“bulk storage,” stating that storage was 
not the principal purpose of such bins. 
He contrasted the meaning of “storage” 
in connection with flour against what the 
term implies when wheat is considered, 
and suggested that instead of storage in 


the usual sense of the word, flour bins 
provided time in which flours could be 
analyzed. Then they could be blended 
to fit requirements. 

Mr. Gilmore pointed out that although 
wheat blends might be carefully made, 
the average mill would find, upon occa- 
sion, the analysis of the resulting flour 
not quite that expected. He said that 
the bulk flour storage bins gave the 
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miller another chance to correct inevit- 
able errors. 

As an illustration of such troubles, he 
envisioned a specific wheat blend being 
drawn to the milling system from two 
bins. One bin delivered at the rate of 
40% of the whole mix, the other at 60% 
—theoretically. But sometimes feeding 
difficulties arose, he said, and it was not 
impossible that at times one of the bins 
was contributing far more than its share 
to the blend. This would change the 
flour, but bulk flour storage would offer 
an opportunity to correct variations from 
the standard. 

Mr. Gilmore discussed the length of 
time that flour might be stored in bulk, 
saying that in their limited experience 
there was nothing to indicate the product 
could not be so kept for long periods. 
The mill had not, however, carried flour 
in large quantities for more than 90 
days, although smaller amounts had been 
stored in bins for longer times. The 
speaker felt that keeping qualities would 
depend a great deal upon moisture con- 
tent at binning time. 

The Centennial bulk storage plant, he 
said, had a capacity of 8,650 bbls. There 
are 31 bins, each 4x6 in cross section. 
Those of 300 bbls capacity are 60 ft 
deep, while 10 that are 47 ft deep will 
hold 235 bbls each. The bins were de- 
scribed as constructed of smooth con- 
crete, with the exception of the outer 
ones exposed to the outside wall of the 
building. These are lined with hollow 
tile to prevent sweating in the event of 
a sudden change of temperature. 

To the man who must operate the 
bins, the technical problems involved in 
their use are of particular importance. 
Mr. Gilmore remarked that there was 
nothing at all difficult about putting 
flour in the bins. But getting it out, he 
stated, was a different story. Great 
care had to be used. 

Of the two methods of blending from 
storage bins—by volume or by weight— 
Mr. Gilmore said they preferred the lat- 
ter. Powered automatic scales are used. 
This type of scale, he said, made a 
very exact blend. 

There were two principal reasons for 
favoring blending by weight, he said. 
First, when two materials are being 
blended it is necessary to know just 
what their analysis is. There must be 
a constant factor. This is weight. Pro- 
tein is determined on a weight basis, as 
are ash and other flour measurements 
made by the chemist. Secondly, experi- 
ments had indicated, he stated, that flour 
running to the bins from the mill varied 
in weight, depending upon its grade. Mr. 
Gilmore described a number of rough 
tests that had been made. 

It was found that flour from western 
white wheat, as it flowed from the mill 
to the storage bins, weighed 28 lbs 8 oz 
per cu ft. The tests were conducted by 
allowing the flour to fall 1 ft into a 
box with 1 cu ft capacity. When the 
container overflowed, the top was slicked 
off and the contents weighed. After a 
60-hr rest period in the storage bins, 
this same flour was found to weigh 31 Ibs 
10 oz per cubic foot. 

’. Local red wheat flour from the mill 
to the storage bins weighed 380 lbs 8 oz 


(Continued on page 13a.) 
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"THE MILLERS AND 
BAKERS . . . ARE DOING 
A YEOMAN SERVICE IN 
ENRICHING BREAD AND 
FLOUR WITH MISSING 
VITAMINS AND MINERALS.” 


OF ENRICHED WHITE LT AWD WELFARE SERVICES, 
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Dramatic and convincing radio programs, broadcast over national 
hookups, have already carried the story of Enriched White Flour 
and Bread into millions of American homes. 


The impressive statements quoted here, which were made by 
noted scientists and eminent government executives—including the 
Vice-President of the United States and the Director of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services—indicate the forcefulness 
of these broadcasts. 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck 
& Co., Inc. offers the miller a central and dependable source of en- 
richment ingredients. Backed by thorough experience, extensive 
resources, modern and rapidly expanding production facilities, we 
are prepared to serve the milling industry in furthering the enrich- 
ment program. 


This is one of a series published as a service to the Milling Industry by 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


* THROW YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT! * 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chenists RAHWAY, N.J. 
New York,N.Y. «© Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ St.Louis,Mo. « Elkton, Va. 
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the top of the ladder who have taken 

all the steps necessary to attain 
high positions. Also, there are men who 
are just beginning their climb up that 
ladder, hoping to reach the top. In 
flour milling, as in other industries, only 
a small percentage of these beginners 
will ever become mill superintendents. 
Since only one superintendent is neces- 
sary in each mill, and since so many men 
are needed to fill the lower positions, 
there would not be room at the top 
if some were not eliminated on the way 
up. However, there is always room in 
the milling industry for a good miller 
who knows his business, and this knowl- 
edge can best be gained by actual ex- 
perience. The mill’s position in the mat- 
ter is fully as important as is that of 
the employee, and manpower shortages 
today accent the necessity for proper 
employee guidance. 

This article is not intended for the 
young man who is “sweeping in a mill to 
make some spending money,” or “until 
I find a job that pays more.” It’s meant 
for the apprentice miller who wants to 
learn, and for those superintendents 
who realize that the teaching and train- 
ing of these young millers are their 
responsibility. 

Every mill has its own line of promo- 
tion, though most of them follow a pat- 
tern. The beginner usually starts as a 
sweeper. Having successfully carried 
out his duties on that job, he is pro- 
moted to mill oiler, then to roll floor 
oiler, machine tender, grinder and belt- 
man, bolterman, and then to the posi- 
tion of miller. 

It seems unnecessary to point out that 
a sweeper’s job is to sweep the floor. 
Obviously, he is expected to keep the 
floor and machinery clean, but he has 
many other duties to perform. These 
require competent and patient teaching. 
However, once advised of his duties, 
earning promotion rests with the sweep- 
er himself. 

The man instructing the new worker 
will show him how to look for and re- 
pair leaks in spouts and elevators. He 
may be told to force a mixture of glue 
and sawdust into the cracks with a 
wooden paddle. Perhaps a mixture of 
flour and oil or cup grease is the treat- 


[T° all industries there. are men at 
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ment given leaks in his mill. Whatever 
method is used, if those leaks are re- 
paired when first noticed, the sweeper 
will save work for himself, money for 
the company, and will have done his bit 
toward keeping the mill in an Al con- 
dition. 

The sweeper will be told to call the 
bolterman in case a belt breaks or comes 
off, but if he is a wise young man he 
will watch while the bolterman makes 
the needed repairs and will be able to 


ECT 


be of help in case of similar trouble 


_ in the future. 


A good sweeper will ask plenty of 
questions. The superintendent has the 
answers to them and expects the new 
man to make a few mistakes while learn- 
ing. He knows both man and mill can 
profit by these mistakes only if the 
beginner is provided with proper in- 
formation. Through asking questions he 
will learn the names given to the vari- 
ous stocks and will be able to save time 
and work when a machine chokes. 

It is usually considered a good system, 
in plants employing more than one 
sweeper, to advance them from one floor 
to another. As they advance they ac- 
quaint themselves with the various ma- 
chines used on each floor. This keeps 
them busy and interested and any man 
does better work if he is interested in 
his job. 

When the mill is down for repairs 
the sweeper has many and varied tasks 
and a fine opportunity to discover what 
makes the wheels go round. By remov- 
ing the doors of sifters being repaired, 
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Bulky rationing books are going to be 
standard equipment in housewives’ shop- 
ping purses, this year. That means they’! 
need—and get—more flour. Add to this 
the fact that many millions of bushels of 
wheat will be ground in 1943 for use in 
the synthetic rubber and smokeless pow- 
der program. The sum is—a busy mill- 
ing industry. Now do a bit of division. 
Divide a busy industry by this statement: 
the armed forces need men. The quo- 
tient? A hard-working industry that may 
find it difficult to obtain the men to do the 
job. . . . There are several answers to 
the problem. Greater employment of 
women is one of them. Adequate training 
of available manpower is another. 

This article is the first of a group that 
analyzes the duties of men who form a 
mill crew’s backbone. Written by a man 
who has climbed many spokes in the mill- 
ing ladder, it is directed both at the super- 
intendent and at the men he must train. 


and in cleaning up the stock that falls 
on the floor while these repairs are 
being made, he has an excellent chance 
to look at the inside of the sifter and 
learn the secret of replacing silk by 
watching the men doing the work. 
When learning to look over reels and 
purifiers he is taught to make repairs 
on worn silk, and is told that too large 
a patch on a small hole will lessen the 
bolting space and shorten the life of 
the silk. 





Cleaning and replacing the stockings 
on dust collectors is a dirty but neces- 
sary job, and not too unpleasant if done 
correctly. There is a machine to do 
this work and the new man is instructed 
to rub the stocking between his hands 
and hold it under the sack cleaner which 
will suck up the dust. When the mill 
is not running is also the time to brush 
off pulleys and belts. The application 
of a small amount of belt dressing helps 
the belts to stay in place when the mill 
is started, 

In many mills, the sweeper makes the 
sifter stockings. He learns to take ac- 
curate measurements to insure a perfect 
fit after he has finished the sewing. 

The sweeper should know without be- 
ing told that bugs are of no use in a 
mill. He can keep the plant free of a 
great many of these pests by cleaning 
and spraying the elevator boots regu- 
larly and often, and by disposing of his 


sweepings at the end of each day in the - 


place provided for them. Some sweepers 
use a little bug spray on the floor, re- 
ducing still further the spread of the 


insects. Spray applied to an old jute 
bag attached to a handle enables easy 
covering of the entire floor. 

The longer a choke is allowed to stand, 
the greater the amount of waste. The 
sweeper who wants to get ahead must 
always have his employer’s best interest 
in mind. 

The good sweeper will not be a 
sweeper indefinitely. When the need 
arises for a mill oiler, the sweeper se- 
lected to fill the vacancy will be the 
man who has worked with his mind 
on his job instead of his pay check. 
He will be a careful and cool-headed 
man capable of doing the correct thing 
in an emergency, and one who has 
proved his ability to learn. Now he 


‘ will not only have a new job to learn 


himself, but he should be prepared to 
instruct the man taking his place as 
sweeper. 

The new oiler is already familiar 
with the machinery. While sweeping, he 
had the opportunity to watch the oiler 
making his rounds, and he knows just 
about what duties he is expected to per- 
form. How to go about his work effi- 
ciently he will learn from instruction 
and experience. He knows an oiler 
must keep the machines lubricated, but 
if he did nothing but oil all the time 
he would be a menace. The oil cham- 
bers in the bearings will hold only a 
certain amount of oil, and all excess will 
spill on the floor. Oil soaked boards 
are a fire hazard, and many men have 
met with serious accident by slipping on 
an oily floor. The oiler creates extra 
cleaning jobs for himself by wasting oil 
in this manner. 

The mill oiler must brush off all 
bearings, wipe them clean and make 
a note of any that may be running 
“hot.” When the mill is down for re- 
pairs he can wash out these hot bearings 
with kerosene to remove the dirt, then 
refill them with fresh oil. When the 
mill is down he has a fine chance to 
clean and check the sifter bearings and 
the grease cups. These should be full 
at all times. The man who turns them 
down expecting the other fellow to fill 
them is the man who will be eliminated 


“at promotion time. 


Bearings aren’t the oiler’s only con- 
(Continued on page 17a.) 
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Laboratory Studies 


The Elastie Properties of Doughs* 


By C. 0. Swanson 





LASTICITY is usually associated elements at once. In gradual stretch- with the elastic. Breaks of the links the slip or nonelastic recovery as well 
K; with the solid phase of matter, ing, the weaker links break first, then of these “springs” result in nonrecover- as the break in the links was given by 

as was mentioned in a previous the stronger slip on each other. Final- able deformation. Stretching within the Halton and Scott Blair (1937). They 
article. In solids the molecules are held ly, they also break. This is what takes _ elastic limits of the coiled “springs” and pictured two helical springs, A and B, 
in fixed positions by surrounding forces. Place when a dough piece is elongated _ within the strength of the links, results held together loosely by a clamp, as 
When moved from these positions the to several times its original length. This _ in elastic recovery. shown in the accompanying sketch. The 
molecules are in a condition of strain. plastic deformation is closely associated An illustration of elastic recovery and grip of the clamp is such as to allow 


The distances the molecules may be 


moved from their fixed positions differ 
greatly. In substances like rubber dis- HOW 10 ADD 
tances are very large compared to those 
in steel, but in both there is an elastic 
limit. If the deformation exceeds this TWO STRONG SALES 
limit, a permanent break is produced. 
The elasticity in dough is closely. con- 
nected with plasticity and viscosity, but APPEALS 
it is possible to make a differentiation. 
Plasticity is due mostly to the associa- T0 YOUR FLOUR 
tion or relationship of water films with 
the starch granules and protein particles 
or gluten strands. Elasticity in dough 
resides mostly in the structure of these 
protein particles or gluten strands. 
While the elastic limit in dough— 
about 80%—is not large, as is that of 
rubber, it is much larger than in steel 
or some other substances. There is a 
certain amount of elastic behavior in a 
starch jelly which is obtained by cool- 
ing gelatinized starch. In this, the elas- 
tic limit is very small. Some elastic 
behavior may be observed in a water 
drop. When slightly deformed, it tends 
to resume the rounded shape. In this 
also the elastic limit is small. 





One pound of XC Phosphate per 
barrel of your flour will give you 
more than enough calcium to label 

1 your flour “calcium enriched”... and 
" thus give you an increasingly im- 
portant selling appeal to increas- 
ingly health-conscious housewives. 


¥ ¥ 

The cause of elasticity in dough, ac- 
cording to a theory advanced by Scho- 
field and Scott Blair (Bailey, 1940) is 
the peculiar structure of the protein 
} particles. This makes them behave like 
coiled springs. These structures are 
covered with the water films and are 
intertwined among the starch granules. 
When water is first added to flour, they 
are more or less heterogeneous in their 
relationships. Flour that has just been 
wetted does not show much elasticity. 
As mechanical mixing proceeds (espe- 
i cially in the pull-fold-repull type of mix- 
ing, such as is the case with most high 
speed bakery mixers), the protein par- 
j ticles assumed to be spring-like struc- 
{ tures become arranged more and more 
into a parallel system. As this happens 
the dough acquires more and more re- 
sistance to pulling. The more or less 
completed parallel arrangement is ap- 
parent by the familiar smoothness of 
properly mixed dough. At this stage 
the dough exhibits maximum resistance 
to pulling, because most of the gluten 
“springs” are in position to resist elonga- 
tion. Also, most elasticity is exhibited 
at this point because of the opportunity 
for spring back. If the dough is mixed 

beyond this point it begins to break. 


¥ ¥ SPECIAL NOTE to 


The behavior in a mass of dough can flour: Vitamia Bi ie 
be observed in stretching a small piece. pre ne Md sdding 
If the stretching is sudden, the break *-€ calcium phos- 
will be more even than if it is slow and youbecphronchooad 
gradual. A sudden stretching beyond much 00 50% of te Bi 
the elastic limit breaks all the spring '*ti= baking! 


One pound of XC Phosphate per 
barrel of your flour will also pro- 
vide sufficient acidity to assure bet- 
ter baking results in spite of the 
2 many conditions in all types of home 

" baking that so often result in excess 
alkalinity...thus giving you an in- 
creasingly important selling appeal 
to increasingly busy housewives. 









































XC is a phosphate of exceptional qual- 
ity, extra rich in calcium, made by the 
producers of HT Phosphate from heart- 
of-the-vein, food grade lime and phos- 
phoric acid which tests better than 
99.9% pure. It can be easily and inex- 
pensively added to your flour in the 
same types of batch mixers used for 
self-rising flours...or it can be fed di- 
rectly into your flour stream with any 
one of several feeders on the market 
designed specifically for the purpose. It 
costs no more than ordinary phosphates 
used in phosphated all-purpose flours. 
For samples and full details, write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phos- 
phate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 


CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


EXTRA RICH IN CALCIUM FOR BETTER BAKING... BETTER HEALTH 














eo ETTOR's NOTE.—This is the final arti- 
cle of a series by Dr. Swanson. Two other 
physical properties of dough—viscosity and 
plasticity—are discussed in preceding in- 
Stallments, which appeared in the October, 
November and December, 1942, issues. 


*Extra calcium 
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slippage of the two extensions of the 
springs. If spring A is fastened se- 
curely at F and a stress is applied at 
S, there will be an elongation due to 
the elasticity of the coils of both springs. 
Complete elastic recovery will take place 
if the stress applied at S is not beyond 
the elastic limits of the coils, nor beyond 
the holding power of the clamp. If the 
stress at S is beyond these limits, the 
extensions of the springs in the clamp 
will slip. The amount of slip will be 
equal to the increased distance between 
a and b. If the stress is such that the 
slipping continues until the extensions 
are pulled out of the clamp, a perma- 
nent break occurs. 


Pointers at x and y may be used to 


measure on a scale, z the amount of 
elongation, elastic recovery, and the slip- 
page. 

¥ ¥ 


In dough there are billions of such 
“springs,” due to the nature of the glu- 
these 


ten particles. The ends of 


“springs” may be held together by the 


cohesive forces between the materials. 


It is more probable that the cementing 


forces of the films of water are the 
factors in the “clamps,” or 
Contributing factors in the 


principal 
linkages. 
linking may be the configurations of the 
protein molecules, especially the polypep- 
tide side chains. 

¥ sY¥ 


In a_ preceding 
stated that plastic behavior is closely 
associated with elastic behavior. This 
may be illustrated by the drawing. If 
the force at S is such as to stretch to 
near the elastic limit, and if the force 
is then held constant, slippage in the 
This will result 


paragraph it was 


clamp may take place. 
in a permanent elongation of the dough 
piece. In this case the ends of the 
“springs” exhibit a plastic displacement. 
The amount of this displacement will 
subtract from the elastic recovery. Sup- 
pose that the elastic limit in Fig. 1 or 
x-y, is 18 mm and also that the stretch 
is 12 mm. If this stretching is done 
momentarily and then let go, there will 
be full elastic recovery. 
other hand that the stretch is held at 
12 mm until there is a slip. If the force 
is now released the elastic recovery will 
be reduced by this amount of slip. 


Suppose on the 


¥ ¥ 


The following ideas have been ex- 
pressed as results of studies on dough 
structure and behavior. Wheat flour 
dough has a high degree of plasticity. 
Combined with this is a considerable 
elasticity. That is, plastic behavior is 
more prominent than elastic. Plastic 
deformation is nonrecoverable. Elas- 
tic deformation is recoverable if the 
stretching is momentary and not beyond 
the elastic limits. When the stress is 
momentary and within the elastic lim- 
its, the stretching may be as much as 
30% and result in complete recovery. If 
the stretching is continuous, there may 
be plastic displacement which is non- 
recoverable. Flours contain potential 
elastic elements, which become active 
when water is added and ‘followed by 
mixing. These elastic elements form a 
connected structure. They are identi- 
fied with the protein of the flour, which 
in wheat has the peculiar properties 
mentioned. The elements, though con- 


nected, have such loose junctions that 
they slide past each other when sufii- 
cient stress is operative. 
ment is plastic in nature. 


This move- 
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dough is due in part at least to the com- 
paratively large amount of starch en- 
meshed in the gluten strands. The elas- 
tic recovery is more rapid in gluten freed 
from starch. This indicates that the 
elastic gluten elements have more of the 
elastic properties than is apparent by 
their behavior in dough. 

While plasticity is the most prominent 








A Device Used to Illustrate the Elastic Properties of Dough 


That the elements form a connected 
structure is confirmed by the fact that 


most of the starch and some of the a wad. 


Protection of foodstuffs is of paramount importance 
in this crucial war year. Dow has long specialized 
in the development of materials, not only to protect 
food in storage against destructive conditions, but 
also to aid in its growing and processing. 


These products represent the results of enterprising 
research spanning a period of more than fifty years. 
During this time, Methyl Bromide, a superior fumi- 
gation material, has been developed along with 
other special fumigants, and insecticides. 





METHYL BROMIDE 


THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 





other constituents of the dough can be 
washed out and the gluten obtained as 
The slower elastic recovery in 


physical property of dough, the viscous 
properties also exist. The viscosity in 
dough is associated mostly with water 
films. In these films are imbedded the 
elastic elements. This means that the 


three physical properties of dough are 





In addition to these important contributions to the 
war effort, Dow is engaged in the production of a 
vast variety of chemical products. Magnesium, the 
lightest of light metals is going in ever increasing 
quantities into our instruments of war. Dow plastics 
are also finding their way into important wartime 
applications. Dow pharmaceuticals, germicidal and 
fungicidal materials, synthetic aromatics, and a mul- 
titude of industrial chemicals are serving American 
industry to hasten the day of Victory. 
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closely associated and must be studied 
moré or less together. 


vv a flour. 


Less attention has been given to 
studies of elasticity in dough than to 
the other two properties. This is un- 
fortunate, because the elastic properties 
reside in the protein material, and pro- 
tein has the greatest influence upon 
quality. Viscous and plastic properties 
are closely related to the amount of 
moisture and the temperature. 

This means that studies in plasticity 
are so dependent upon these two fac- 


the protein itself. 


Bailey, C. H. 1940. 


quality. 


qualities. 


tors that it is difficult to segregate 
how much is due to inherent quality in 
Factors of elasticity, on the 
other hand, inhere in the structure of 
Therefore, elasticity 
studies should be valuable as a means 
of measuring protein quality. 


v 
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Diastatic determinations on wheat meal 
are invariably higher than determinations 
made on the corresponding flours. The 
reason for this is that diastatic enzymes 
are located around the germ and in the 
inner bran layer. This fact also explains 
the wide variance in the diastatic activ- 
ity of different flour streams. 

¥ ¥ 

In colonial times, American millers 
used linen sieves. Later they used wool 
and wire mesh. By 1850 the use of silk 
bolting cloth seems to have become 
general. 


1937. 





A FUMIGANT THAT PENETRATES 


In fumigations of all kinds, penetration is a point of 
primary importance. To reach only those insects and 
pests nearest the surface is not enough. For, if the 
fumigant does not effect a complete kill in the heart 
of every bag or package, the fumigation is prac- 
tically worthless. 





Methyl Bromide reaches into the very center of the 
“danger zone” where ordinary fumigants fail to go. 





Thus, with Methy] Bromide, the kill is 
quick and complete in every stage of insect develop- 
ment—from egg to adult. 


MEETS WARTIME NEEDS 


With valuable food supplies being stored under war- 
time conditions, special protection is more than ever 
necessary. Methyl Bromide has proved itself well 





adapted to these emergency applications making 
“on the spot” fumigations entirely practicable. 
Through the use of a Dow-developed, plastic-treated 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
New York ° 


Chicago ° St. Louis ° 


Houston 


tarpaulin, treatment of huge stores of material 
stacked out-of-doors or within large buildings noi 
suitable for regular fumigation methods is made pos- 
sible. Moreover, Methyl Bromide permits the fumiga- 
tion of foods in the very box cars in which they are 
shipped. These methods save many valuable hours 
and protect precious food supplies from destruction. 


FITS MANY FUMIGATION JOBS 


Methyl Bromide possesses unique characteristics 
which suit it for a broad variety of applications. It 
is successfully employed in the fumigation of ware- 
houses, mills and large buildings. It will readily 
penetrate to the center of a 140 lb. bag of flour as 
well as the largest of warehouse stacks. 








Methyl Bromide is also used in vault fumigations 
which avoid in part or entirely the necessity of fumi- 
gating the entire building or warehouse. 


DIRECTLY AND EASILY APPLIED 


Methy! Bromide eliminates the need for complex and 
expensive equipment required by many fumigation 
materials. It is applied directly from small containers 
or convenient cylinders—entering the building or 
chamber without the aid of special pressure appa- 
ratus. When the fumigation is complete, Methyl 
Bromide’s high diffusion rate makes possible rapid 
and thorough venting—releasing material for ship- 
ment in a comparatively short period. 


For complete information on specific fumigation 
methods, write to Dow today. 





MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


. San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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Flour Storage 








(Continued from page 8a.) 
per cu ft, while after a storage period 
of 24 hours it weighed 32 lbs 12 oz, an 
increase of 2 lbs 4 oz in weight. Mr. 
Gilmore suggested that the weight differ- 
ence was due to a displacement of air 
during storage. 

It was found that hard red and hard 
white long patent from the mill weighed 
30 Ibs 8 oz and had increased after 24 
hours to 32 Ibs 12 oz. 

Interestingly, clears from the same 
mixture ran only 28 Ibs per cu ft. This 
could have been due to additional fiber, 
although the clear flour, he said, might 
be expected to carry more air than other 
grades. 

Another clear, representing a some- 
what longer percentage from the mix- 
ture, weighed 29 lbs 13 oz as it came 
from the mill. After 23 hours it was 
found to scale at 32 lbs 1 oz. 

When flour was shaken in the measur- 
ing box, it was found to weigh much 
more. Western white went up to 41 lbs 
10 oz. High protein red short patent 
was 42 lbs 1 oz. High protein clears 
were only 31 Ibs 9 oz. 

It was realized, Mr. Gilmore said, that 
theoretical statements of bin capacity 
would not agree with these figures. He 
said that they had no way of determin- 
ing flour density at any particular point 
in the bin. For this reason, it was not 
really possible to establish a definite 
capacity based upon the cubic feet 
available in a bin. 

Two other factors that enter into the 
consideration, he said, were granulation 
(or softness) of the flour, and moisture. 

Further comparing what he considered 
advantages of weight over volume blend- 
ing from the bins, Mr. Gilmore stated 
that when blending by volume, it was 
necessary to have a feeder under each 
bin. The Centennial plant uses scales 
mounted on casters and platforms that 
can be readily moved from bin to bin. 
Eight or ten scales, he said, could op- 
erate the entire blending system. He 
cited what he felt to be another advan- 
tage—the automatic control available. 
If any bin feeding into the system should 
become empty, he said, or if for some 
reason uniformity of streams were not 
maintained, the entire battery would 
automatically stop. This guaranteed 
proper blending with minimum supervi- 
sion, he concluded. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

“When the wheat kernels are crushed 
in the milling process, the structures of 
the living organisms are destroyed and 
the cell walls which keep the different 
enzymes in separate compartments are 
disintegrated, After this follows the 
deleterious changes which take place in 
many organic compounds. The rate of 
these changes is slow because of the 
relatively low moisture content, but it 
is usually faster in whole wheat meal 
than in flour free from bran and germ. 
The enzymes stored in the germ, purticu- 
larly those which act on the fats, ap- 
parently cause most of the deleterious 
changes. Flour storage has attained its 
present success because modern milling 
has developed methods to eliminate the 
germ. Low grade flour which contains 
more of the germ deteriorates more rap- 
idly in storage than the patent grade.”— 
C. O. Swanson, in “Wheat and Flour 
Quality.” 
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DO YOU KNOW 





OU work with it daily. You know 

it’s the one grain possessing pro- 

tein capable of forming a strong 
but elastic chain that is the basis of 
light, chewy white bread. You know it 
isn’t as easy to grind and separate from 
its covering as the job may appear to a 
layman. But there are probably some 
facts you don’t know about wheat. These 
questions are all about the bread grain, 
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© * . ? 


at 


and you'll find how much you know—or 
don’t know—by checking your answers 
with those on page 22a. 
v ¥ 
1. The wheat berry is generally be- 
lieved to be made up of approximately 
85% endosperm, 8% germ and 12% 
bran. True or false? 
¥ ¥ 
2. The mineral content of clean bran 


is considered to be roughly 30 times 
that of “pure” endosperm. True or 
false? 

v ¥ 


8. Tests made by shellacking various 
portions of an unbroken wheat berry 
have indicated that water (as during 
the tempering process) enters the berry 
only through the germ end portion. True 
or false? 

v ¥ 

4. Spring wheat, from the grower’s 
standpoint, regularly yields more bus 
per acre than winter wheat, and would 
be grown in winter wheat areas were it 














TRADE MARK 
WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Take this 
easy, economical way to 





ATENT APPLIED FO 


MILLERS now can sit back and enjoy all the advantages of easy, accurate, 
economical flour-enrichment, by using “VEXTRAM”. 

For this new mixture has proved satisfactory in large-scale mill 
production—dependably enriches white flour to recommended po- 
tency levels of vitamin B1, niacin and iron. 

“VEXTRAM” provides all three nutrients in easily-added, accurately 
controlled, pre-mixed form—a stable, free-flowing mixture in a car- 
rier which keeps mineral additions at a minimum (low ash) and, be- 
cause of its remarkable flow characteristics, aids the sifting of flour. 

Supplies of “(VEXTRAM” are stocked at New York, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Dallas and Atlanta for quick delivery. Consult our 
TECHNICAL SALES Service for detailed help with your flour-enrichment 
problems—no cost or obligation. Write for price schedules today. 





ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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not for unfavorable weather conditions. 
True or false? 
¥ ¥ 
5. Although certain properties of wheat 
germ are troublesome in flour, a prod- 
uct carrying a large amount of the 
wheat embryo would be “stronger,” from 
the gluten standpoint, than one from 
which the germ had been removed. True 
or false? 
¥ ¥ 
6. “Smut balls” are not a noxious wild 
seed, but grains of diseased wheat 
swollen until they actually resemble a 
ball. True or false? 
¥ ¥ 
7. That part of the branny portion of 
a wheat berry popularly called the “bees- 
wing” actually consists of two bran 
layers, the “epidermis” and the “epi- 
carp.” True or false? 
¥v ¥ 
8. Spring wheat, because of its varie- 
tal characteristics, is always higher in 
protein than hard winter wheats, under 
equally good conditions of growth. True 
or false? 


v ¥ 
9. The terms “wheat berry” and “wheat 
kernel” are considered synonymous. 
True or false? 
¥ ¥ 


10. Scouring, intended to clean wheat 
berries by removing some of the “whis- 
kers,’ rough bran edges and surface 
dirt, is also designed to jar loose the 
black strip called “crease dirt.” True 
or false? 





Accidents 




















OUTSTANDING 


VWextram 


ADVANTAGES: 


1. Due to the type of filler used to ob- 
tain uniform distribution of the nu- 
trients, “‘VextraM’”’ assures a minimum 
inerease in ash. 


2. Easier sifting, with much tess 
chance for scalping off nutrients in the 


3. more even distribution, due to 
characteristics 
b+ ane * oon of 


4. Free flowing, with uniformly fine 
particle size. 

5. “VextraM” Is stable and contains 
only food-grade ingredients. 


6. Uniform—never contains less nu- 
trients than stated on the label. 


7. Eliminates an important part of the 
variable factors in flour-enrichment. 


8. property added in the amounts rec- 
ommended, “‘VextraM’”’ enriches flour 
to recommended levels of all three 
nutrients. 


staff is contemplated. 








(Continued from page 5a.) 
proved that safety pays off in money, 
in time and in war production.” 

Many big firms have contributed heav- 
ily to the War Production Fund despite 
the fact they already have excellent 
safety programs in effect. They are 
aware that some outside agency with 
specialized experience is needed to co- 
ordinate safety off the job, where three 
out of five accidents affecting workers 
happen. They will also welcome tech- 
nical assistance in handling the brand 
new problem of safety for the army of 
women in industry, and of safety in the 
homes temporarily neglected for indus- 
trial jobs. The same goes for accident 
prevention methods to protect-’teen age 
boys and older men now filling the shoes 
of men drawn into the armed forces. 

The National Safety Council has 
worked out a very careful plan for put- 
ting the $5,000,000 to work. No radical 
departures from previous practice are 
contemplated. The general strategy 
will be to speed up the existing program, 
to get more coverage, more _ technical 
assistance in the field, and above all, 
more public co-operation in accident 
prevention. 

The national aspect of the accident 
problem is underscored in council plan- 
ning, the over-all need being contrasted 
with an aggregate of scattered needs. 

The council has detailed plans for re- 
energizing the safety movement in sev- 
eral directions. Co-operative programs 
to reduce off-the-job accidents will get 
serious attention. The hiring of more 
More technical 
assistance will be furnished plants al- 
ready having safety programs, and will 
be introduced into the thousands of 
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plants now unprotected. New safety 
councils will be started in strategic war 
production centers and established coun- 
cils will get help in expending their ac- 
tivities. A great deal of thought has 
been given to plans for extending the 
safety training programs in _ public 
schools, trade schools and engineering 
colleges. A strong effort will be made 
to educate the general public in safety, 
and for this purpose greater use will 
be made of the press, magazines and 
radio. Methods for handling congested 
traffic in war industry centers will be 
tried out. The problem of handling 
traffic to facilitate great troop movements 
is on the council’s agenda. Above all, 
the collaboration of private and public 
agencies—the Department of Labor, the 
army and navy, state boards of educa- 
tion, ete.—will be sought to create an 
adequate web of safety control. 

The National Safety Council has just 
entered into its thirty-first year. It is 
a private organization of 5,483 mem- 
bers. Some of these are corporations, 
others private individuals. Of late years 
the council has operated on an annual 
budget of $1,000,000. The council’s 
finances are controlled by a nonpaid 
board of trustees recruited from the 
management of leading corporations. 
President of the council is Colonel John 
Stilwell, who is vice president of the 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
and Ned A. Dearborn is executive vice 
president and managing director, heading 
a staff of 144 members. Home offices are 
in Chicago. 

In a recent address before the Nation- 
al Safety Congress in Chicago, William 
A. Irvin, the fund’s national chairman, 
had this to say: 

“In terms of its importance to the 
war effort, and in terms of its day-by- 
day social and economic significance to 
the nation, the safety movement is 10 
times as important as many other move- 
ments that get 10 times its public rec- 
ognition and support.” 

Stiffened by this conviction, business 
and industry through the War Produc- 
tion Fund have started something that 
will almost certainly carry over into 
peacetime, and cannot help but initiate 
urgently needed disciplines guaranteeing 
greater wartime efficiency. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





“If we could always have a mill-mix 
composed exclusively of vitreous berries 
or one composed exclusively of mealy 
berries, the “manufacture” of clean mid- 
dlings and flours with a maximum flour 
yield would be much less difficult than it 
actually is, We are not moving in the 
direction of such a situation, however. 
On the contrary, the individual berries 
of the mill-mix today are much more dis- 
similar than was the case even ten years 
ago.”—“Srupies 1x Practricat Mine.” 


¥ ¥ 


“There are no streams of middlings 
composed of pure endosperm only in any 
flour mill, notwithstanding that millers 
often make contrary statements. In do- 
ing 80 they are actually speaking ap- 
proximately or relatively. They know 
that when the very purest stream in the 
mill is reduced by a pair of smooth 
rolls and bolted on a suitable cloth the 
overs will carry more “impurities” than 
the throughs. An ash determination will 
not be required to prove this, but when 
one is made it will always be corrobora- 
tive.”—Srupres 1x Practica, MILLiNe. 
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SAVE MACHINERY BY PROPER LUBRICATION 


By Ernest W. Fair 





OLLARS can be wasted if basic 
ID lubrication fundamentals are not 

understood and applied. The basic 
need for lubrication arises from friction 
which occurs when one body moves across 
the surface of another, thus creating a 
resistance to force. Since it always 
slows up, deters or prevents motion 


wherever gears, bearings or other ma- 
chine parts operate, the use of lubri- 
cants is necessary on the spot of contact. 

In machinery use there are two main 
divisions of the laws of friction. Each 
requires special handling from the lubri- 
cation standpoint. One is boundary fric- 
tion, which occurs between perfectly 


clean, dry, solid surfaces, or thin-film 
friction, which occurs between solid sur- 
faces partially or completely separated 
by a film of fluid so thin that it can 
hardly be defined. The other is fluid 
friction, which includes all cases of fric- 


‘tional resistance between solid ‘surfaces 


completely separated by a film of fluid 
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of sufficient thickness to conform to the 
laws of fluid flow. 

Conditions of true dry friction sel- 
dom occur. When a pair of lubricated 
surfaces are forced together by a heavy 
load, the pressure tends to expel the 
lubricant from between the surfaces. 
Experiments have shown that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to expel this lubricant 
completely. 

Scientists have shown that in thin film 
friction, the boundary film formed by a 
lubricant on a solid surface has a fric- 
tional value that depends on the chem- 
ical nature of both the metal and the 
lubricant. It has been known for many 
years that animal and vegetable oils pos- 
sess some desired lubricating properties 
not possessed by mineral oils, ie., they 
will adhere more tenaciously to metal 
surfaces than mineral oils, but they do 
lack chemical stability. 

When conditions of thick-film friction 
occur, the frictional resistance is no 
longer affected by the chemical constitu- 
tion of the lubricant or the nature of the 
solid surfaces, but is influenced only by 
the internal friction of the lubricant it- 
self, which is proportional to the viscosity 
of the lubricant. Viscosity is the only 
property of a lubricant on which fluid 
friction depends. 


Viscosity is the property that deter- 
mines the bearing friction, temperature 
rise, rate of oil flow through the bearing 
and the load-carrying capacity of the 
bearing, to a great extent. 


The definition of viscosity is based on 
Newton’s law for fluid flow, which states 
that at any point in a fluid the shearing 
stress is directly proportional to the rate 
of shear. A good example of viscosity 
is shown by the fact that molasses, pour- 
ing more slowly, has greater viscosity 
than oil. Viscosity is a physical property 
of an oil just as are density, color, pour 
point, and fire and flash points. It is 
the chief pruperty of an oil to be consid- 
ered in the formation of oil films. It is 
viscosity that determines the viscous 
drag which is responsible for the pump- 
ing of the oi] between the surfaces. Gen- 
erally, the slower the motion, the higher 
must be the viscosity in order to create 
a complete film. 

All authorities point out that it is 
necessary to supply a sufficient quantity 
of oil to compensate for that which is 
lost through end leakage. If a complete 
film is to be established and maintained, 
oil must be supplied at a point where the 
film pressure is low. It is also well 
proved that the greater the load, the 
higher must be the viscosity of the oil 
to resist the squeezing-out effect. 
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Crude petroleum itself is the most ver- 
satile of nature’s resources, with more 
than 400 primary products being made 
from it. For lubricating oils the break- 
downs are so many that a classification 
is most difficult to present. Generally 
they are classified into five groups—ex- 
tra light, light, medium, heavy and extra 
heavy. 

Good bearing oils should be medium 
bodied, medium grade oils of the so- 
called paraffin and red engine oil types. 
Dynamo or electric motor oils should be 
light-bodied and high-quality, with a 
viscosity range from 125 to 200 U. S. at 
100° F., but such oils are seldom suitable 
for splash or circulating systems. 

Medium quality, light and medium 
bodied oils, ranging in viscosity from 
130 to 500 U. S. at 100° F., are best 
for external bearings of steam engines. 
Good gear oils will vary from low to high 
quality and from light to heavy body, 
depending on the type of gear, method 
of lubrication, and operating conditions. 

Most machinery oils are of medium 
quality and vary from light to medium 
body. They are frequently similar to 
engine, bearing and similar type oils. 

There was a time in average plant 
practice when every machine in the plant 
could be lubricated out of the same can 
of grease, but increasing specialized de- 
velopment has created a need for a wide- 
ly different type of grease and consid- 
eration must be given more closely 
toward seeing that every machine receives 
the type and kind of grease best adapted 
for its operation. The safest plan to 
follow is to always use exactly the grease 
specified by the manufacturer who has 
made hundreds of tests seeking just the 
right kind and type to be used. Order 
the greases desired to fill the specifica- 
tions laid down by the manufacturer of 
each piece of equipment in the plant. 

Many firms use greases where oils 
should be used. This is not a good prac- 
tice, for all greases tend to separate 
under high temperature and high speed 
conditions. In those two latter condi- 
tions the substitution is seldom advis- 
able. ; 

However, when lubrication must be 
supplied under dirty atmospheric condi- 
tions, greases are generally better than 
oils. Greases are also for use on bear- 
ings of inaccessible machinery, where 
freedom from dipping is important, and 
in similar circumstances. 

Greases should be purchased accord- 
ing to specifications determined in prac- 
tice or based on authoritative formulas. 
Here are two examples, federal specifica- 
tions for mineral and graphite lubricating 
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grease, which any miller can follow with 
safety. 
MINERAL LUBRICATING GREASE 
SPECIFICATION 


“General Requirements.—Mineral lu- 
bricating grease shall be a smooth, homo- 
geneous mixture of mineral oil and pure 
odorless lime soap made from animal or 
vegetable fats or oils or fatty acids, 
completely saponified with hydrated lime, 
and shall be suitable for the lubrication 
of such parts of motor equipment and 
other machinery as are lubricated by 
means of compression cups, and for use 
in ball and roller bearings. 

“Mineral lubricating grease shall con- 
tain no fillers such as rosin, rosin oils, 
talc, wax, powdered mica, sulfur, clay, 
asbestos, or other undesirable ‘or dele- 
terious impurities. 

“Mineral lubricating grease shall pos- 
sess only a slight odor of mineral oils 
and may be rejected if it has any other 
distinct odor. 


GRAPHITE SPECIFICATION 


“Graphite lubricating grease shall be 
a smooth, homogeneous mixture of min- 
eral oil, graphite, and pure, odorless lime 
soap made from animal or vegetable fats 
or oils, completely saponified with hy- 
drated lime. 

“Flake graphite shall be used that is 
free from grit and that contains at least 
82% of graphitic carbon.” 

These two specifications are well worth 
keeping in mind in choosing one’s grease 
requirements, 

Lubrication a few years ago could be 
a hit and miss proposition, but even then 
there existed too high maintenance costs 
simply because of this neglect. 

These maintenance costs can be re- 
duced by lubricating with care and in- 
telligence and seeing to it that each lubri- 
cating point in the plant gets just the 
one type of lubricant it requires. 





Mill Crews 


(Continued from page 10a.) 








cern. He will have a chance to install 
his first sifter silk, being taught by the 
bolterman how to reline the sieves and 
how to judge when the cleaners need 


replacing. By acting as the bolter- 





man’s helper, he can learn to replace reel 
and purifier cloths. He will find a 
fine opportunity, at this time, to ask 
questions about anything pertaining to 
reels, purifiers and sifters that he may 
not understand. 

Though the mill oiler should help 
clean up after a choke, he has a very 
important job at choke-up time. If he 
has learned to trace the choke to its 
source by lining the spout up with the 
elevator legs and noting the number of 
the elevator, he will have no trouble lo- 
cating the choked spout by first locating 
the elevator. By cleaning the spout 
from the bottom working up, and by 
being careful not to allow all the stock 
which has accumulated to drop into the 
spout at one time, he can prevent an- 
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other choke at a different point along 
the line. 

Bearings, being so hard to replace 
today, are very valuable. These bear- 
ings are the oiler’s responsibility. Many 
burn out simply because they are located 
in a spot that is difficult to reach. All 
the oilers hope the man on the nezt 
shift will oil it. Slow moving bearings, 
that do not need oil every day, are often 
overlooked, but the oiler who has an eye 
on his future follows a schedule through- 
out each week which eliminates guess- 
work entirely. He knows exactly which 
bearings he oiled yesterday and those 
needing oil today. 

All millers try to operate with as 
few accidents as possible, but whether 


or not a man’s job is dangerous de- 
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pends largely upon the individual. The 
set screws on line shafts and pulleys 
are always waiting to catch any oiler 
foolish enough to oil at these points 
while wearing long sleeves. A _ cloth 
often gets caught in a pulley and only 
a good oiler, who keeps his head, will 
remember to call a man in charge to stop 
the machine before he tries to remove it. 

The mill oiler holds an important job 
in the plant. Since millers and bolter- 
men have a habit of looking for the 
oiler whenever they need help of any 
kind, he becomes an all around handy- 
mar. By working with these experi- 
enced men at odd jobs all over the mill, 
he gains experience and knowledge he 
will need and use all during his career. 

(To be continued) 








Here is a photograph of the newly completed Elevator*R,”” 
built by Cargill, Ine., at East St. Louis, Illinois. The proper- 
ty was recently appraised by engineers of the Appraisal 
Service Company. 
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Entomologists Confer 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





CONSERVING STORED GRAIN 


tions of the country gathered re- 
cently at the University of Min- 
nesota for a conference on insects affect- 
ing stored grains and cereal products. 
Led by Dr. H. H. Shepard, of the uni- 
versity, the conference, attended by rep- 


ty NTOMOLOGISTS from many sec- 


resentatives of agricultural experiment 
stations, colleges and commercial insecti- 
cide concerns, studied many phases of 


Opening the meeting, Dr. Shepard re- 
minded the audience that the vast amount 
of grain now in storage on farms and 
in elevators would be vitally needed in 
the future. Valuable manpower had 
gone into its production, he said, and 
the work must be made to count. In 
addition to this, he felt that because of 
manpower shortages during coming 
months, new crops were likely to be 


The value of fumigation for all types 
of grain in storage was considered, and 
various types of fumigants were dis- 
cussed. It was revealed that carbon 
disulfide was an effective fumigant, used 
the world over, but that it was extremely 
dangerous and should not be recom- 
mended where there was any possible 
source of fire or explosion. Because of 
this undesirable property, carbon tetra- 
chloride was developed, in about 1910, as 
a substitute. Not a successful large- 
scale fumigant by itself, carbon tetra- 
chloride is commonly mixed with ethy- 


insect control work. 
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smaller. lene dichloride, another good fumigant 


THE PARADE 
OF THE PIONEERS 





History reveals the record of men who let nothing stand in the way 
of the accomplishment of their ambitions. Some of our famous pio- 
neers were inspired by fame, wealth or power. Some of the noblest 
were earnestly seeking a better world, a haven of Freedom and 
Justice . . . some were merely looking for land or adventure. 


The men who founded and fostered America were a composite yearn- 
ing for something brighter and fairer than anything Europe had to 
offer. 


Luckily, the pioneer has not yet disappeared from our midst. Men 
still reach out, and though the geographical borders have all been 
crossed and the continents charted, there are no limits to man’s mind. 


Adventure in thinking has brought us new gadgets, new industries, 
new ideas that are changing our whole life. History will appraise 
whether for better or worse. 


Over a century ago, Swiss craftsmen sent to our shores samples of 
their wares which stirred the imaginations of master millers. Up to 
that time all sorts of material had been used for the bolting of flour. 
But Swiss Silk did such a good job of turning out uniform flour at 
maximum capacity under every trying condition, that it was accepted 
immediately as THE bolting medium, and it has ever since been the 
standard of excellence. 


Specify SWISS SILK 
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that has explosive properties. These, 
however, are kept under control in the 
mixture. The combination, it was 
brought out, is a basis for a number 
of fumigants on the market today. 

Methyl bromide came in for discus. 
sion, and it was revealed that in grain 
work a 10% mixture of this substance 
was being used extensively. Two gallons 
of the product, known as Br 10, are used 
per 1,000 bus of grain. The possible 
effect of methyl bromide on germinating 
qualities of grain was asked, and it was 
stated that in tests made on corn, no 
appreciable effects had been found. The 
average varieties did not exceed 3% 
reduction. It was felt that the effect 
of the product on germination would 
depend upon conditions of fumigation 
and that in average commercial storage 
fumigation there would be no evidence 
of germination injury. 

Speaking of actual fumigation pro- 
cedure, it was brought out that regard- 
less of the fumigant used, the grain 
should be leveled and from 4 to 6 in 
of side wall left above the surface to 
be treated. The fumigant should be 
applied uniformly over this surface. 
One entomologist reported that in treat- 
ing a number of bins, it had been found 
that higher dosages were required for 
those which were “out of condition,” 
meaning those containing grain not up 
to standard. 

The question of fumigating moldy ma- 
terial arose, and it was stated that 
fumigation was not successful unless 
moldy masses were removed. It was 
reported that bins in that condition had 
been successfully treated after turning 
and screening. 

Grain temperature was discussed. In- 
sects were said to exhibit little activity 
when grain temperature fell +o about 
50°. Fumigation was considered unde- 
sirable at temperatures lower than 60°. 

Asked about moisture necessary for 
insect activity, Dr. Shepard said that this 
was generally considered to be from 12% 
to 18%. He remarked that the presence 
of a large number of insects would 
automatically increase the moisture con- 
tent, through respiration. Insects breed, 
it was stated, in spots of high moisture 
content. These are found in many bins, 
particularly in places where atmospheric 
conditions may cause condensation of 
moisture from the air. 
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Break Adjustment 








M ILLERS often keep samples of the 
various separates coming from the 
break sections—the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
breaks particularly—and from time t0 
time compare them with the separates be 
ing made. Laboratory analysis of the 
streams is worth while on occasion, but 
it is not feasible for routine adjustments 
It is usual to set rolls to obtain a pre 
determined percentage of separate 
through a single sieve for this purpos 
knowing that the probabilities are the 
satisfactory results will follow. Whe 
visual examination indicates that the! 
are not doing so, either overbolting 
underbolting may be the immediate caus 
The difficulty may be due to improp 
erly conditioned wheat or to an unfavor 
able condition of temperature and # 
mospheric humidity. Many competet! 
operatives believe that the situation ¢# 
best be remedied by increasing or & 
creasing the feed to first break. 
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Writing in GRAIN, October, a 


ot “. . . & good estimate would be that at least 80% of all grains 
id sesstved in terminal elevators over the entire U. S, this year (1942) 
has contained primary infestations of various insects.” 




























correspondent remarks that: 
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ze CONSIDER THEN the sound logic of the LARVACIDE Pest Control 
ce program which begins with treating infested grain as it arrives and 
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Ib Dispenser Bottles, each 





' RODENT WORK—Light dosage, 1 to 1% pints to 
ip each 1,000 sq. ft. of floor area, drives pests out of 
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retreats, to die on open floor in safety can, 6 or 12 to . 
where they can be shoveled up. y if -_-_ 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 





Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 
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THE GRIN-MIX | 


QUICK, HENRY, THE PAPER 


“That worker seems frantic. What’s 
the matter?” 

“Oh, the poor fellow is deaf and dumb 
and he just hit his thumb with a ham- 


mer and can’t find a pad and pencil.” 
¥ ¥ 


JEEPS, ETC. 


Leave it to the American doughboy 
to think up colorful names for grim 
implements of war. This current melee 
When the first “jeep” 
came off the Overland assembly line, for 
example, the initials “g. p.” for “general 
were painted on them.  Sol- 


is no exception. 


purpose” 
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diers promptly dubbed them “jeeps” and 
went on to think up rhyming names for 
other military vehicles, such as “peeps,” 
“cheaps,” and finally when the War De- 
partment issued bicycles for use about 
army posts in order to save gasoline 
and tires, they were dubbed “creeps.” 
v ¥ 
DEFINITELY CATTY 

Al—That sure is a lovely mink coat 
Jim’s wife is wearing. 

Jo—Yeah—but have you noticed that 
every time she passes a dog the fur on 
the collar stands straight up? 
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A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





















CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





230 PARK AVENUE 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
AND FINISHED PRODUCT. 


NTOLETER 


INFESTATION LETE 


ENTORESE 


HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 

Inexpensive — Easy to Operate 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 


1 | ee 1. OFF. 

















NEW YORK, N. Y 








@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 





Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 





1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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OUR SALT carries 
an umbrella! 


Know why an Englishman carries an 
umbrella? To keep dry, of course... and 
today we’ve developed a practical 
“umbrella” for Diamond Crystal Salt 
—to help keep it dry and prevent caking. 








Salt cakes when exposed to excessive 
humidity, because moisture condenses 
on salt particles, forming a thin layer 
of brine. Then, in dry weather, the 
brine evaporates and the crystals knit 
together. 





Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attracting 
impurities, such as calcium chloride, 
helps. So does complete removal of fines 
by careful screening. Most important is 
to provide salt with a moisture-vapor- 
resistant package to keep out dampness. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. sheets of 
kraft and two 25-lb. sheets of kraft, 
laminated together with 40 lbs. of as- 
phalt per ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, 
and it costs us more money—but our 
moisture-vapor transmission tests show 
that this bag is well worth the extra 
cost. The bag is even sewn with waxed 
thread to seal the holes made by the 
sewing-machine needle. That’s real pro- 
tection—one reason we have been able 
to eliminate caking as a major problem! 


NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-1, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








* GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY ° 


HAAKY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


509 Vandalia St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















Millwrights 











(Continued from page 6a.) 

thus making an “idler.” This is fas- 
tened to something substantial so the 
leather will bear on the slack side of 
the chain. It will last a long time if 
the leather is renewed often enough. 
When the idler fails, the chain is often 
shortened by the removal of a few links. 

Roller chain is a fine drive for ma- 
chinery running at medium speeds. It 
should have proper care. The tolerances 
or “fit” are close, as you will find when 
taking out a link. To prolong the life 
of a good chain, it should be inspected 
often. Lubrication of the close-fitting 
parts cannot be done by applying oil 
with a squirt can at irregular intervals. 
The presence of rust on a chain, if it 
has worked out from the rollers, shows 
that you have waited too long; get 
busy at once. Chains should be re- 
moved and placed in a container of sol- 
vent of some sort. Gasoline is good, 
but watch out that you don’t use up your 
ration for the week. Kerosene will do 
and is often preferred. Let the chain 
remain until dirt and any other accumu- 
lation is soaked enough to leave the chain 
clean. The chain is then placed in a 
bath of oil, which should be fairly hot. 





This heating thins the oil (a good grade 
of engine oil) enough to aid penetra- 
tion to all wearing surfaces of the chain. 
After soaking it for some time, remove 
the drive from the oil bath and let it 
drain. Replace it as soon as the sur- 
plus oil has drained away. 

Pressed steel chains don’t get much of 
a vote from me. Some light drives might 
do well with this type, but they are not 
as safe as the old reliable—malleable, 
detachable link. This type has several 
uses, and the use will determine the 
application. Lubrication can be fairly 
well done while the chain is at work if 
the speed is not too great and the hook 
is running properly to catch the oil. 
Better take a little better care of this 
type, too, if you want to be safe. 

Chains work best and last longer if 
they are run slack, but don’t overdo 
it as an elevator man who worked for 
me once did. The drive was on a grain 
leg and the driver sprocket was lower 
than the driven. (See sketch.) A new 
chain was installed and proved to be 
a few links too long. Rather than re- 
move the surplus, the operator applied 
the chain as shown. Some time later, as 
wear occurred, the slack dropped down 
and caught between the tight side and 
the sprocket. The result was a sprung 
shaft, a stretched chain which never 
again ran well, a broken hanger, a re- 
pair bill and a plant idle for a day. 
(To be continued ) 
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Canmore Bran 


Butt Sk 





Woven under Swiss 
Technical Supervision 


Durable and Uniform in, mesh 
THe Sik 


Or THe Future 





ROCHDALE. ENGLAND. 


Representatives in Canada and U. S. A.— 


KIPP-KELLY, Ltd. 68 Higgins Avenue, WINNIPEG 











WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 


tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 
in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| DO YOU KNOW? | 





Answers to questions on page l4a. 

1, True. Because complete separation 
of bran and flour portions of a wheat 
berry has never been accomplished, it is 
difficult to be exact in stating the actual 
percentages of the various constituents. 
However, the most accurate method 
known is a purely mathematical one, 
based upon the ash contents of bran, 
germ and endosperm. For example, the 
ash content of an average wheat berry 
is known to be about 1.87%. The ash 
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of washed bran is approximately 7.8%, 
and that of germ 5.8%. Ash of endo- 
sperm is assumed to be .40%. Miulti- 
plying these figures by their assumed 
percentages, and adding the products, 
we find a total ash content of about 
1.89—close to that of the original wheat. 
The only ash content assumption is that 
of the endosperm. If the .40% is too 
high, there is actually more bran than 
the operation would indicate. However, 
the 85-12-3% division is considered as 
approximately correct. 


¥ Y¥ 


2. False. On the figures given in 


question 1, it will be found that the ash 











of clean bran is 18 times that of pure 
endosperm. This figure is an approxi- 
mation, of course, but if the ash of bran 
were actually 30 times that of endo- 
sperm, the figure for bran would have 
to be in the neighborhood of 12%. It 
would be lower if the ash of pure endo- 
sperm were, say, .85%, but that would 
indicate a bran ash of close to 9%. 
Washed bran has been found to vary 
from 6 to 7.5%. 


v ¥ 


8. False. The theory has been ad- 
vanced that water enters wheat only 
through the germ, but tests made sev- 
eral years ago at Kansas State College 
proved the premise unfounded. By shel- 
lacking various parts of berries and then 
immersing them in water, the rate of 
penetration was calculated. It was 
found that water entered at the germ 
end more rapidly than through other 
parts of the berry surface, but that it 
was admitted over the entire bran coat 
area, 


¥v ¥ 


4. False. Under proper growing con- 
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DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ditions for each variety, winter wheat 
yields per acre are usually higher than 
those of spring wheat. Agronomists be- 
lieve that the greater length of time the 
winter wheat plants stay in the soil is 
one of the principal reasons for this 
condition. 
v ¥ 
5. False. Germ, although high in pro- 
tein, contains no “gluten” protein. Glu- 
ten is the property that contributes 
“strength” to a flour. 


¥v ¥ 


6. True. Smut balls are wheat berries 
that have been attacked by a fungus 
which turns the endosperm into a black, 
greasy powder. 

vv 


7. True. There are five layers in all, 
botanically speaking. A sixth, the aleu- 
rone layer, is considered by the botanist 
as a part of the endosperm, but the 
miller usually thinks of it in connection 
with the rest of the bran. In any event, 
it contains properties that are certainly 
not considered desirable in a white flour. 


¥ ¥ 


8. False. Although spring wheat is 
noted for its high protein, many good 
hard winter wheats also carry a high 
protein percentage. Protein content de- 
pends to a great extent upon the amount 
of nitrogen in the soil. 


¥ sY¥ 


9. True. The terms are synonymous 
by usage, but in recent years there has 
been a tendency to speak of the flour- 
bearing portion of wheat as a “kernel,” 
in contradistinction to the whole grain, 
which more or less resembles an un- 
hulled nut. 

¥ ¥ 


10. False. This black strip is actually 
a part of the wheat berry and is pro- 
tected from scouring action because of 
its location at the termination of the 
wheat crease. Its removal is made pos- 
sible in the milling process by proper 
conditioning, which allows the strip to 
be flattened with little breakage. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Minerals in Wheat 











HE mineral content of wheat is not 

a criterion of the mineral content 
of the “high grade” flour that it may 
yield. This is so because the thickness 
and toughness of the bran coats, in con- 
junction with mealiness of endosperms, 
make it possible to produce low-ash 
flour from certain wheats which on the 
whole contain more mineral matter than 
some of the thin skinned vitreous types. 
It is generally assumed that wheat skins 
will yield an ash at least 20 times as 
high as that of pure endosperm, but 
wheat skins kept out of the middlings 
and flour do not contribute to the ash 
content of either. Generally, millers do 
not pay any great amount of attention 
to the ash content of wheat in connec- 
tion with mill control unless the mill- 
mix carries foreign materials or badly 
shriveled berries, but it is considered of 
high importance to check the ash of al! 
the products of reduction. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


The relative humidities required for 
preventing evaporation of milling stocks 
_ and to produce absorptions of moisture 
-are below the saturation point and will 
not produce sweating if proper circula- 

tion of air is maintained. 
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BEMIS I 
BAGS B 


SERVING ON 


ON THE WAR FRONT « 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 


*«ON THE HOME FRONT 
Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they are transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
erly shipped in containers made from 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 


* 


We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of expert em- 
ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and ‘‘know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


4 > sy ar 
OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte hS Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louisville 
Chicago - Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston ee Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York City 
Norfolk - Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria~- St.Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 
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1942’s Contribution 


oi... fa | 
Revolutionary New Principles 


GAIN QUICK ACCEPTANCE 


Although officially it has not yet observed its first birthday, 
the Purograder has already proved itself both in principle 
and in mechanical operation. First announced to the mill- 
ing industry in April, 1942, this radically new method of 
middlings purification has in a few months won the enthu- 
siastic indorsement of those fortunate enough to get units 
for installation. These users report that Purograder gives 
them longer extraction of high quality patent, better color, 
better clears, less loss of moisture, 

in fact all around improved qual- 

ity at lower cost. Hart-Carter is 

proud of the record that places the 

Purograder among the outstanding 

milling developments of 1942—and 

believes that its principles will have a 

far-reaching influence on milling prac- 

tices in the postwar period. The 

Purograder operates without silks and 

sieves, separates on a basis of weight 

and size differences. It separates 

bran and beeswing from heavier mid- 

dlings, classifies middlings into uni- 

form grades. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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WHAT'S A GRAPENUT? 


Bet you don’t know. String along with 
us. Stretch the eyes over eight acres 
of factories fenced in by broad lawns, 
a thousand machines humming. They 
hum through the day, through the night 
to meet both civilian and government 
orders. Five different cereals are made 
in these factories. There by the apple 
tree is the white-painted barn where the 
business began. It grew out of a coffee 
grinder and a gasoline stove and $11.95 
worth of wheat and bran. 

Father of grapenuts was a health fad- 


dist who liked inventing things. He pat- 
ented improvements for plows and 
bicycles. He turned to the arts and 


devised one of the forerunners of today’s 
mechanical pianos. He looked over the 
breakfast table and decided America 
was eating all wrong. He considered the 
coffee pot an instrument of the devil. He 
would give the nation a cereal beverage. 
That’s where the coffee grinder, the stove 
and the wheat and the bran came in. 
He gave America her first cereal drink, 
and it’s still made today with slight 
variations. 

Success with the beverage led him to 
venture with another food hobby. He 
was convinced, and rightly, that the 
world didn’t have enough hard foeds to 
chew on. Out came the roaster and the 
coffee grinder again. Wheat was pound- 
ed together with malted barley, the mix 
roasted, then ground. It was sold as 
“brain food.” .. . 

The corn flake was introduced next. 
Elijah’s manna was its hopeful name. 
From such crude beginnings grew this 
vast acreage of factories now turning 
out trainloads of breakfast foods every 
day. 

FIRST BAKE BREAD.—The grape- 
nut building, that’s the first stop. Watch 
the ingredients measured into the mixers 
—whole wheat flour, malted barley flour, 
salt, water, yeast. It’s a bread dough 
mix made in 1,700-lb batches, the dough 
proofed. Then to the loaf machine to 
be divided into 9-lb lumps which are 
rolled to shape and automatically tum- 
bled into the long baking pans. A 50- 
minute journey down the gas-fired oven, 
75 loaves traveling together, then out 
again. Break a loaf open. So moist 
inside it is almost wet, the taste is bitter. 
Flavor is developed later and the dark 
rich color. 

Loaves travel to the shredders, to be 
torn into bits. Drying and a four-hour 
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“It’s a kind of funny thing,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills,“‘the way wimmen get to likin’ or not likin’ 
flour an * how some is slicker'n a lab’ratory sensin’ when it 
The other day, f'rinstance, I got hold of 
: : di= == some shipped-in flour an’ put some into a 
| = ‘Pride’ sack an’ took it up to the 
house without sayin’ nothin’ to 
\™, Mis’ Fetchit about it. 
= a day or two after that she says 
| Sto , fe know, Dad, Ay vid “ 
Ka somethin’ funny about that our; 
ff - Sic looks all right an’ seems good an’ 
—=—Ahat's right nice hot bread it makes, but 
Ne 7 someway or other it don’t feel what you might 
‘call friendly, kind of makes it seem like we was visitin’ 
somewheres or that we was tore up with spring cleanin’.’ So 
then I told her I was jes’ tryin’ out to see ef she could tell, 
an’ she said she hoped I was happy now that I'd found out.” 


Well, along 








heat treatment next, to develop the mal- 
tose in the bread, which gives the sweet 
flavor. It’s grapenuts now, except for 
grinding. Through the breakers, through 
the roasting sifters until all the hard 
chunks are reduced to uniform size. 
Vitamin B, is added just before box- 
ing. Grapenuts pour through a drum fat 
as an old-fashioned base burner. The 
flow is graduated in thin streams to a 
measured amount of vitamin solution. 
A spray head at the base of the drum 
discharges the concentrate solution in a 
fine mist over the passing granules. 
Amazing to watch. Here the vitamin 
flow, measured to the millionth of a gram, 
is exactly controlled, allowing a given 
amount of international units to each 
ounce of the cereal.—Clementine Paddle- 
ford, in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Ses 


A variety of vegetables, including 
carrots, onions, as well as soup 
miwves, have been put up in compressed 
form and experiments have also included 
puddings, ice cream mixes, flour and 
precooked cereals, An unusual feature 
of all of the foods compressed by this 
process is the quick restoration to their 
original shape. When the cellophane 
wrapper is opened the contents can be 
easily emptied into the dish or sauce- 
pan, and resume their former fresh con- 
sistency after only a few seconds of 
mixing in hot water. Most of the vege- 
tables have been only blanched in scald- 
ing water before dehydration and when 


beets, 


reconstituted they are similar in appear- 
ance and taste to the fresh raw foods. 
They are cooked like any other vege- 
table. 
INTEROFFICIAL 

Swift & Co., we learn via Washington, 
has turned over to the armed forces 38% 
of its typewriters. This generous move 
was made after a survey by the company 
revealed that 80% of its correspondence 
was solely interoffice. Hereafter inter- 
office letters are to be answered where 
possible by longhand on the bottom or 
back of the original, and all letters are 
to be shorter. Looks like good pen- 
manship would again be in demand. 

The armed forces still want 600,000 
typewriters, notwithstanding. 

¥ ¥ 

In the 1921-22 depression Henry Ford 
found that “the surest way of kidding 
one’s self” is by interoffice correspond- 
ence. He insisted that nearly all inter- 
office communication could be done by 
telephone. Which is okay when you can 
get the telephones.—Food Industries. 

The Washington picture as described 
by President J. H. McLaurin, U. 8. 
Wholesale Grocers Association: “. 
the picture, at times, has eppeered 
blurred, the colors badly mixed, the 
workmanship crude and the artistic re- 
sult pleasing neither to the eye nor to 
the mind.” A masterful understatement, 
we'll say—Food Field Reporter. 
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“PRETTY GIRL” HYPOTHESIS 


And now comes William T. Laing, 
with the disillusioning report that, ac- 
cording to copy tests, a picture of a 
pretty girl is not always sure-fire ad- 
vertising technique. 

‘It’s always been supposed that, as a 
last resort, and when imagination flags, 
the advertising man can fall back on a 
picture of some dazzling bit of femi- 
ninity in order to be sure of an advertis- 
ing audience. 

Is nothing sacred in advertising? Must 
all the old fetishes be stricken down, one 
by one? Surveys have already taken 
away from us that old chestnut about 
right-hand position being better than 
left; holes have been shot into the 
pseudo-psychological thesis that the av- 
erage American has the mentality of a 
14-year-old; and, who in this current 
scramble for manpower holds any longer 
with that “men over 40” dictum? 

Come on, you iconoclasts, knock down 
a few more of our advertising idols. 
Advertising will profit from your image- 
shattering. 

However, we warn you—there’s one 
belief that will always hold; and that is 
that “a picture of a baby always sets 
‘em.” 

What’s that? Why, you old Scrooge, 
you!—Printer’s Ink. 

MIRACLE IN A KITCHEN 


Just a little leaven; 

Just a pan of flour; 

Warmth in a cozy kitchen— 

Who'd want a castle tower?— 

And a woman’s patience, 

Plus some knack—wmore skill— 

In hands that do the kneading: 

In watching as tins fill 

With loaves, each white as snow- 
drifts 

New-rounded on a hill. 


Just an oven tempered 

To an even heat; 

From it an aroma 
Tantalizing-sweet ; 

Then suddenly before her 
Always wondering eyes, 

(and always, a miracle 

She’s wrought—to her surprise!) 
Bread, crusty-heeled, delicious! 
Really it’s not odd 

She feels she is hand-maiden— 
In all humbleness—to God. 


EruHet Romic Futter. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

N commenting on the President’s message to Con- 
I rress a year ago we wrote: “It is notable because 
of its containing no ‘on order’ phrases and because 
the all-out pledge on behalf of American industry is 
accompanied by no weasel emphasis upon maintaining 
our social gains—the long familiar admixture of show- 
ers of social and economic blessings. We read 
into it the President’s greater discernment, more stern- 
ness of purpose, more of determination to be a real 
leader of a united people—industry, forgotten men, 
labor radicals, under-privileged, all people—than has 
been present in any of his previous declarations.” 

All of this now may be appropriately and truthfully 
said of the President’s address to the Congress, and 
to the people, last week. By any measure, but par- 
ticularly by the measure of absénce of golden phrases 
and more golden promises, of disparagement of the 
faiths and acts of one part of the people as opposed 
to those of a more favored part, of assertions of su- 
perior intelligence, understanding and motives, of 
boasts of “we planned it that way,” the address stands 
as almost certainly the President’s greatest public 
utterance. 

For quite definitely the first time he spoke not only 
for the whole people and for the nation’s whole part 
in the war but gave full credit to many who on 
almost every previous occasion have been castigated. 
He even went to what heretofore would have been the 
almost incredible extreme of confessing faults and 
failures, treating them frankly as faults and failures 
and not wholly as the results of Machiavellian plot- 
tings by lesser or evil-intentioned men. He even 
spoke of America merely as a member of the United 
Nations joined in the world effort to defend civiliza- 
tion rather than, in the long familiar terms in our 
domestic affairs, as the “we” who do all things well 
and so win all victories. 

The President was more in familiar character in 
his expression of the social longings and hopes of at- 
tainment after victory and the peace. Yet these long- 
ings and these hopes are shared by all men of good will 
everywhere in the world. There are certain to be 
differences of view as to how these objectives are to 
be attained, just as today there are honest fears of 
the results of leaving the effort to secure them by the 
means for a decade past employed in the attempt to 
make America over. But those things, not only ap- 
propriately but necessarily, must await the coming of 
the peace; and by that time all of us, including the 
President, may hope to know a great deal more about 
the creation of a new world than any of us can pos- 
sibly know now. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORKING WELL SO FAR 

A MORE than casua] inquiry among millers at the 

end of ten days’ experience in selling flour under 
the new price ceiling regulation fully justifies the 
opinion expressed in these comments last week that 
the control plan devised by the OPA not only is fully 
workable but that the inequities and competitive in- 
terferences are very much less than was to be ex- 
pected from any device having for its purpose control 
of the price of flour in every bakery and virtually 
every family kitchen in the country. 

To date, the chief fault which has clearly ap- 
peared is that, because of lack of control of the prices 
of wheat and millfeed by-products, the removal of 
the “squeeze” on millers may be only temporary so 
that all price bases will, therefore, have to be re- 
vised. The Price Administration is said to be deter- 
mined to give the present schedules a thorough try- 
out before considering changes. That decision is well 
within its authority, but authority itself would be sus- 
pended in case millers again were unable to operate 
at permitted margins. 

Fortunately, both elements likely to create a 
Squeeze—the price of milling wheat on one hand and 
the price of millfeeds on the other—are wholly under 
control of government, assuming that government 
itself is an action unit and not a divided house, with 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


And now that the two are one again, 

Behold on their shield the word “Refrain!” 

And the lion cubs twain sing the eagle’s song: 
“To be staunch, and valiant, and free, and strong!” 
For the eagle's beak, and the lion’s paw, 

And the lion’s fangs, and the eagle’s claw, 

And the eagle’s swoop, and the lion’s might, 

And the lion’s leap, and the eagle’s sight, 

Shall guard the flag with the word “Refrain!” 
Now that the two are one again! 


“The Eagle’s Song,” by Richard Mansfield. 
* * a * * * 


the administration on one side and a recalcitrant 
farm-minded Senate on the other. Unfortunately, 
there are present legal impediments to the govern- 
ment making some part of its vast stock of wheat 
available to millers at less than parity. Equally un- 
happily no satisfactory plan has yet been devised for 
placing a durable floor under millfeed prices. One 
or both problems doubtless will be solved, simply 
because they must be solved if people are to be as- 
sured bread. 

The secondary, although not less important, diffi- 
culty is that sufficient evidence already is available 
to prove that hundreds, possibly thousands, of com- 
mercial bakers cannot possibly absorb all of the cur- 
rently increased flour cost by the economies so far 
devised and ordered. Correction of this fault can 
only be accomplished in one of two ways, ie., by 
reducing the cost of flour from present ceilings or 
permitting bakers to increase the cost of bread. 
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BACK TO NATURE 

E are not a regular customer of Old Doc 

Brady’s syndicated health column, but a thought- 
ful reader recently sent us one of the Doc’s pieces 
devoted to the premise that “plain whole wheat may 
become a staple in the diet of many a lucky family,” 
and we went ahead and read it to see if it contained 
anything new from the nutritional second front. 
Chiefly what we found was the story of Hindhede’s 
observation, which was so interesting that we assume 
permission to quote a part of it here: 


“Under Hindhede’s observation two men lived 
on a diet of plain whole wheat bread and mar- 
garine for 261 days, except for a Christmas vaca- 
tion of 22 days and a Whitsunday vacation of 15 
days, during which vacations the men ate also 
vegetables, and a period of 18 days during which 
they ate strawberries and milk. The wheat was 
coarsely ground at home and the bread was home 
baked—nothing removed from the plain wheat. 
The men worked part of the time in the labora- 
tory, part of the time in the garden. Positive 
protein balance was maintained throughout the 
261 days, digestion was good, and the men felt 
well and vigorous. When a similar experiment 
was tried with refined white bread instead of whole 
wheat bread, the men lost strength and energy 
rapidly and suffered headaches, dizziness and other 
unpleasant symptoms.” 


Hindhede, so Dr. .Evans tells us, attributed the 
difference largely to high biologic value of the protein 
in the bran, and so on. It was at this point that 
we found ourself differing. What struck us forcibly 
was that these two anonymous heroes substituting 
for white rats, possibly in a time when the country 
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already was short of manpower, fully merited their 
fates of headaches, dizziness and unpleasant symptoms. 
They had enjoyed their full gestation cycle on ground 
wheat, pottered around in the laboratory and garden, 
fairly roared with vigorous health and taken time out 
for Santa Claus and strawberries. 

What right had they to expect this life of Riley 
to keep on indefinitely under a diet of refined white 
bread? None, in our judgment. On the contrary, 
under the simple law of averages, a return to the 
state of dizziness which would be no more than nor- 
mal to two birds willing to take away the jobs of 
guinea pigs and white rats not only would be richly 
merited on their personal accounts but was rio doubt 
cordially welcomed by their few friends who had to 
undergo the boredom of hearing them tell about their 
insides and watching them display their clinical rec- 
ords. 

If we had our way about some of these things we 
would cause a directive to be issued requiring that 
all of these bran mash writers should supply their rat 
assays out of their own personal experiences. Let all 
the world’s scientific columnists be compelled to make 
up their: pieces out of the depths of their hard ex- 
istence through 261 days of ground wheat. and .vege- 
tables and see how they like it. Also, let them print 
their own before-and-after pictures, accompanied by 
fingerprints and social security numbers, and leave 
it to the public to judge. 

Our own guess is that there would be fewer old 
doctor whole wheats and very many less medical and 
nutritional “my days.” Incidentally, while we have 
seen no comparative statistics about the business, our 
own approximation is that, at the end of twenty-five 
years of ardent propaganda, the converts to a diet 
of whole wheat are about on a par with the converts 
to total nudism. We may be a shade off the exact 
truth as to relative numbers. We do know that we 
are right on the nose in the matter of comparative 
benefits to the human race. 
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A MINUTE OF SILENCE 

HEN one of the country’s principal grain ex- 

changes several months ago began observance 
of an eleven o’clock minute-of-silence on its trading 
floor each market day, we were inclined to treat it 
somewhat lightly as merely an idea that somebody 
thought up, none wanted to oppose and as, on’ the 
whole, a rather pale effort to drag sentiment into a 
quite inappropriate atmosphere and surrounding. 





Many days later, after we had quite forgotten 
about the new custom, we chanced to be on-this same 
trading floor and were taken wholly by surprise’ when, 
at the sound of a gong, the silence instantly was as 
complete as in a deep forest. The shouting in the 
trading pit was stilled, no telegraph instrument 
clicked, no telephone or other kind of bell rang): not 
a voice was anywhere to be heard. Instead perhaps 
a hundred and fifty men instantly faced the colors 
and stood either at attention or with bowed heads. 

We do not know how many of those men spent 
that seemingly endless minute in prayer. We only 
know that our own thoughts at first were confused 
and wondering as to what we ourself were supposed 
to do about it. And then we found ourself thinking 
about our nation in its peril, of distant fields of battle, 
of all the hates and fears in the world, of the men 
there standing with sons in far places, almost un- 
selfishly about the effect upon our own fortunes and 
of how inconsequent they were, a thousand crowding 
thoughts, one of which was curiously insistent above 
all others—God Save America. We could not pos- 
sibly have asked anyone else. what he thought or if 
he prayed in that hour crowded into a few seconds, 
because. there are things into which people simply 
do not pry. 

Yet we were and still are of the opinion that any- 
one who has had the experience with this observance 
of a moment-of-silence in the midst of the day’s 
work will thereafter welcome every opportunity to 
repeat it. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ALTERED EMPHASIS.—Dr. Helen 
S. Mitchell, principal nutritionist of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, has revised the government 
leaflet entitled “20 Questions on En- 
riched Flour and Bread.” In the new 
edition, now being distributed, there is 
a rather significant change in attitude 
toward synthetic vitamins. The original 
leaflet, published about a year ago, 
showed a definite reticence toward them. 
Question No. 2, “How is enriched flour 
made?” was answered: 

(1) By special methods of milling 
wheat, which save the recommended 
amounts of the vitamins and min- 
erals; 

(2) By adding to plain white flour 
the recommended amounts of vita- 
mins and minerals; 

(8) By combining these methods, 
saving part and adding the rest. 


Now note the numerical inversion, as 
well as the modification, in the new an- 
swer to Question No. 2: 

(1) By adding to plain white flour 
the required amounts of vitamins 
and minerals; 

(2) By milling wheat in such a 
way that the flour contains some 
of the outer layers of the wheat 
berry; 

(3) By combining these two meth- 
ods. 


Those “special methods of milling,” 
apparently, can no longer be depended 
upon to “save the recommended amounts 
of the vitamins and minerals.” 

Question No. 3 (“Which type of en- 
riched flour is preferred?”) was an- 
swered thus in the original leaflet: “The 
kind that is made by special milling is 
to be preferred, but may not be on 
the market as soon.” Now the answer, 
vastly more judicious, is: “Any type of 
enriched flour complying with government 
standards is satisfactory.” 

The almost irrepressible leaning of 
government nutritionists toward whole 
wheat products is still visible in the pe- 
culiar phrasing under No. 10, unchanged 
in the new leaflet: “Should enriched 
bread be used in place of whole wheat 
bread? No. If you prefer white bread, 
be sure it is enriched.” So, we must 
assume, whole wheat comes first; en- 
riched white bread is merely a technical- 
ly accceptable ersatz. (And isn’t that 
little “if” comical, in view of the per- 
petual, universal and overwhelming white 
bread preference, to which official nutri- 
tionists find it so hard to reconcile them- 
selves?) 

The enriched bread leaflet bears the 
imprinted approval of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, of the Extension 
Service and of the late lamented Con- 
sumeérs’ Counsel of the Department of 
Agriculturé; the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor; the Office of 


Education, and the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Federal Security Agency, and 
the Nutrition Division of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. 

As those who read the newspapers 
know (unless all is changed while this is 
going to press) the new campaign divi- 
sion of the Office of War Information 
has practically taken over the national 
nutrition job from the ODHWS, and is 
now working on an ambitious program 
covering the press, radio and films, as 
well as co-operation with advertising 
agencies and interested food processors, 
toward “educating” the public into eat- 
ing nutritious foods, some of which are 
too scarce to be available for quantity 
consumption, at least by the nonmilitary 
segment of the American population. 

A pair of skilled promotionists is in 
charge of the program, but the national 
nutritional campaign still is at least 
nominally under the direction of Dr. 
Mitchell, Dr. W. H. Sebrell, of the 
Public Health Service, and M. L. Wil- 
son, of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Extension Division. 

A greatly improved paragraph in the 
new leaflet’s introduction: “Wheat grains 
furnish a generous supply at low cost 
of food energy, proteins and some of the 
vitamins and minerals... When wheat 
is milled to make white flour, a large 
part of the vitamins and minerals in 
the wheat berry goes into feed for live- 
stock, In order to make good this loss 
of vitamins and minerals, while at the 
same time keeping the desirable quali- 
ties of white flour, millers and bakers 
have put enriched flour and enriched 
bread on the market.” It is rare, is it 
not, when you can find in the lexicon of 
a bureaucrat an allusion to “desirable 
qualities” in white flour? 

8 8 

What was the first ready-to-eat 
breakfast food you ever ate? We think 
ours was Egg-O-See, but maybe it was 
Force. Anyway, the one we remember 
best is Force, for that was inextricably 
linked with that great early advertising 
personality, Sunny Jim. . . . The cre- 
ator of Sunny Jim died the other day. 
She was 62-year-old Minnie Maud Hanff 
Ayers, one of the first women prominent 
in advertising and probably the most col- 
orful of the period. As a free-lancing 
jingle writer she teamed up about four 
decades ago with Dorothy Ficken, artist, 
and sold the Sunny Jim idea to the mak- 
eres of Force. . . . Jim, if you remem- 
ber, was a morose, unhappy fellow. But 
when he ate Force he became Sunny. 
In 1933 the present manufacturer, Hecker 
Products Corp. (now under the new name 
of Best Foods, Inc.), considered using 
Sunny Jim jingles again. Mrs. Ayers 
wrote some verses in the old vein. They 
were not used, but the idea of the jingles 
was. ... Happy days, Sunny Jim! 


By Carroll K. Michener 








WBATHER IN THE CLEAR.—We 
had been worrying mildly about the 
weather dope in the Old Farmer’s Al- 
manac. Would it convey valuable in- 
formation to the enemy? But now we 
see, in a prefatory note to the 1943 
edition, that all is well. The censor has 
accepted the Almanac editor’s statement 
that his weather comment comes under 
the head of “indications,” not “forecasts,” 
and thus escapes proscription under the 
appropriate clause of the Code of War- 
time Practices for the American Press. 

OFA’s weather indications, computed 
by “Mr. Weatherwise,” are not, then, 
to be taken too seriously; and this bursts 
an illusion. No longer can we feel sure 
of that indicated spring thaw on the 
Ides of March or a showery Easter. 
For if the enemy can’t depend upon 
these prognostications, how can we? 
And yet doubtless we shall as always 
get comfort out of such reasonable cer- 
tainties (though they be not technically 
forecasts) as these running through 


January: “Snow and colder . . fine crisp 
days . . shivery and snowy . . mild for 
the season . . colder . . possibly rain 


. colder . . pleasant . Signs of 
snow.” These (saving the prophetic 
insight of Mr. Weatherwise) are tokens 
of history repeating itself. 

Perhaps the more patently historical 
matter interlarded in fine type among 
the zodiacal symbols will now prove 
more interesting: “Ist American balloon 
ascent 1793 S.S. Lexington burnt 
1840 . . great gale of 1839 . . Rev. 
Sabine Baring-Gould born 1834, Author: 
Onward Chris. Sold. . . Charles I be- 
headed 1649 Zola Cond. 1898 . 
Colt Patented Six Shooter 1815 
Barnum Purchased Jumbo 1882 . . 
Johnny Appleseed d. 1847 . . Flour $900 
bbl 1865 . . Dionne Quints born 1934.” 

No almanac would be an almanac 
without Poor Richard philosophies and 
such other sage and earthy advices as 
these: Hope makes a good breakfast but 
a bad supper . . Expect a good chim- 
ney fire about now (February)—apply 
salt—and wet down the roof . . To con- 
serve heat it is advisable to educate the 
cat and the dog that once they are out 
they’re out and once they are in they are 
in and it is up to them to decide which 
it shall be . . Girls venturing out with 
hoop petticoats will do well to lift them 
high, quoth the OFA in an earlier year. 
Girls in pants, say we, should remain 
as always in the privacy of their own 
sex . . On Candlemas Day (Feb. 2)— 
half the wood and half the hay should 
be left—compared with what you had 
at the winter’s start . . Stick to your 
winter’s flannels till the snow’s gone off 
the mountain . . It is safe to bathe 
this month (February) 
Pa’s boots the oven door should be left 
slightly ajar, the tops tested with a 


. In baking ° 


fork every so often, and position changed 
to insure an even hardness. A slight 
burning odor will indicate when they 
should be removed.” 

. There is no living person who is 
not a consumer—that appears clear 
enough. And yet we never felt that we 
were a consumer under the special defi- 
nition with which Don Montgomery, the 
late lamented consumers’ counsel, always 
seemed to endow that term. He made 
us feel that the world was divided as 
between producers and consumers, and 
that these groups were mutually exclu. 
sive and must do battle one against the 
other. There was no possibility of being 
in both groups at once, and thus being 
subject to a sort of internecine or intra- 
corporeal economic struggle. . . . It 
always seemed to us, on a less abstruse 
side of the problem, that Don’s consumer 
was a co-op—certainly he was not one 
of those predatory monsters, the middle- 
man and the processor, grinding the faces 
of those who only eat. And, of course, 
no one who did any advertising could 
possibly be a consumer, in the exclusive 
Montgomerian sense. Not only could 
such an one not belong to the select 
circle, but he must be outcast as econom- 
ically and socially accursed. . . . May- 
be we can be a consumer, now that Don 
is gone, but we shall never feel the same 
about it. 

The inconsistency of bread enriched by 
government order and flour for the fam- 
ily trade untouched either by voluntary 
agreement or government action is obvi- 
ous. True, mills producing 70% of the 
family flour used in the United States 
have said they would enrich this flour 
when 80% was signed up, and a large 
number of mills long since have been 
enriching all or part of their family 
brands, but the fine effect of a concerted 
voluntary action on the part of the in- 
dustry is in danger of being lost. |i 
seems hardly reasonable to expect tha! 
the government won't act, and act soo", 
if millers don’t. 

Add to the bread-protein-to-r¢- 
place-meat-protein gossip: General Bak- 
ing Co. recently tested public reaction 
bread as an extender by running large ad 
in all the metropolitan New York pap 
ers for Bond Bread. Headed “9 ways 
beat the meat shortage,” copy presented 
nine recipes, claimed: “.... Bread ¢# 
make your meat dishes go further, sav 
you money, too. . . . Some [of the dishes 
are even tastier than 100% meat . . . ad/ 
vitamin-enriched good and temptint 





over-fresh flavor.” . . . So successful ¥* 


the campaign with both nutritionists and 
consumers that General Baking also ™ 
the copy in the Philadelphia market. 
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ARNOLD 


— om 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
AUPAOA, WIS 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








‘*‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











Soft Cake Flour 


‘For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WE ARE LARGE E BUYERS i 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Weare —— osenty i fill your 
irements of 


MILLING WHEAT 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 8, 1942, and_ receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 











minals ....... 89,043 942 10,672 8,440 
Private terminals =x es 28 13 
Winter storage 

Tee 2,783 
Wetela. <rcecere 91,827 942 10,700 8,453 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,405 a 81 34 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 








rrr 17,306 27 75 
Churchill ....... 2,617 o- ° 
ViCtOFIR ccccccrs 1,010 s¢ 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 on 

Wetets <csccces 131,375 942 10,808 8,562 
WOOF BHO vccccse 144,491 593 2,633 4,513 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,387 141 685 362 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Ce Be -b0crue 141 o* 43 66 











WORE. scciuess 2,529 141 728 428 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

POMS cc vacveess 642 44 698 183 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 











GFR GEV. coccce 31 7 49 
DOG cavevces 673 44 705 232 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Jan. 8, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 45,865 1,876 31,726 20,749 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Se Se edness 3,830 oa 211 352 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Jan. 8, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 81,250 1,165 22,612 13,556 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
CFR TEV. cicuse 4,091 e* 125 305 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Jan, 11, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 


Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


January ... 2,580 360 120 nm 12 

February .. 3,120 960 480 1,560 240 
BEATER «cece 3,000 2,040 240 2,040 720 
BROT sawtec 1,920 1,080 960 2,880 1,440 
a weaaes 1,560 960 720 3,360 1,800 
TORS ccvecss See 480 oe 480 os 











Totals ..12,180 5,880 2,520 10,320 4,320 
*Delivered in Chicago. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 
8, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

















Baltimore ....... 1,652 
CO ar Te 2,374 ee oe ae 
Buffalo ......... 4,172 1,284 197 450 
BRORE cccccvecs 1,322 541 ee es 
Chicago—Afloat . es 251 ot 200 
SPUN ccbccccese is 395 0° 410 
Milwaukee ...... ee we 361 
MRORE ncccscece 6 776 
ag Osa seeeee 2,515 
ene 8%.0we6 370 
Philadelphia 688 
BOOS. cccvecee 13,093 2,471 197 2,197 
Jam. B, 2063 . 2... 14,673 3,172 197 1,422 
7 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


c—— Week ending——_., 

Dec, 26 Jan. 2 Jan. 9 

Five mille ..ceess 15,129 18,075 *16,281 
*Four mills. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
2, 1943, and Jan. 3, 1942, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
-American—, -—in bond—, 
Jan.2 Jan.3 Jan.2 Jan. 3 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Wheat ...... 245,223 270,835 19,047 26,215 
eo 43,341 47,946 - oes 
TNR icccctes 9,413 9,473 3,329 130 
Pe easeeree 19,892 17,474 980 1,598 
4) ree 11,107 106,002 1,422 865 
Flaxseed 3,443 5,379 coe 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Jan. 9, in thousand bushels, -with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 167 171 59 81 2,154 3,715 
Duluth ....... 6 ow oo 35 922 1,369 
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Wheat Durum Oats Barley ~ 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


To the MILLING INDUSTRY 
and GRAIN TRADE 


Throughout the country the credit facili- 
ties of the First National Bank in St. Louis 
are used by millers and members of the 
grain trade. 


Ours is an understanding service based 
on long experience with their needs and 
problems, under constantly changing con- 
ditions. 


We cordially invite new accounts in this 
field—not to the exclusion of your nearer- 
at-hand banker, but to supplement the 
credit structure you have already estab- 


lished. 


w 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


- ... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour. Mills’ Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
i ote tweaked 
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Leslie N. Perrin 


Leslie N. Perrin recently was made 
executive vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., replacing Harry A. Bullis, 
who is now president of the company. 
With Mr. Perrin in the picture panel 
are three new vice presidents: Samuel 
C. Gale, director of advertising; Gerald 
S. Kennedy, director of flour and feed 
sales, and Searle Mowat, president of the 
Larrowe Division of General Mills. 

Mr. Perrin has been actively associ- 
ated with the grain trade since 1904. For 
17 years he was with the Nye-Jenks 
Grain Co., in which concern he rose to 
be director and executive officer. In 1921 
he became a grain executive of Wash- 


ertonal & 


ANOTHER DAVIS 

Another J. H. Davis has been added 
to the Bonner Springs, Kansas, Davis 
family which owns and operates the H. 
C: Davis Mill Machinery company. 
Young Jack, born Jan. 4, is son of the 
J. H. Davis of that firm, and gives assur- 
ance of a business partner for five- 
year-old Ramsey Howard Davis, son of 
B. G. Davis of the same firm. “Grand- 
pappy” H. C. Davis, proud of another 
addition to the third generation, shared 
in the cigar passing. 
TO WEST COAST 

John H. Bailey, manager National 
Milling Branch of the National Biscuit 


Co., Toledo, Ohio, left last week for 
Spokane, Wash., on a business trip. 


AT MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 

Sam Rice, Rice Grain Co., Toledo, and 
Metamora Elevator Co., and president 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, left Jan. 8 for Minneapolis 
to attend the meeting of the Northwest 
Retail Feed Dealers Association. 


TAKES STOCK 


T. J. Welsh, president of the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co., was an active bidder 
at the Kansas Hereford Association’s an- 
nual auction, which followed its show in 
Hutchinson. Mr. Welsh paid top price 


for she-stock, bidding $650 for the re- 
serve champion, an unbred yearling. He 
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Samuel C. Gale 


burn Crosby Co. in Chicago, and was 
active in the expansion of the company’s 
activities there through the purchase of 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co. in 1922 
and the Star Grain Co. in 1927. He 
served as president of the Star Grain 
Co. and vice president of Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., going to the Minne- 
apolis office in 1936 as director of grain 
operations. At various times he has 
been a director of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. Gale is a native of Minnesota. 
Upon his graduation as an honor student 
from the University of Minnesota in 1917 
he immediately went overseas as a com- 
missioned officer with the 16th Field Ar- 


uns 
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bought several other animals for his 
farm near Abilene and his ranch in 
southern Kansas. 


PROMOTION 

W. F. Becker, Jr., Cereal By-Products 
Co., announced last week that S. J. 
Schuster, who has been assisting in the 
St. Louis office, will be in charge after 
Jan. 1. 


ILLNESS OVER 
Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia 
flour broker, has recovered from a re- 


cent severe illness and is attending to 
business as usual. 


FLU LICKED 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, returned to 
his office late last week after being con- 
fined to his home since before the holi- 
days with a bad attack of the flu. 


RESIGNS 


R. J. Gretza has resigned his position 
as chief clerk in the Chicago branch of 
General Mills, Inc. Mr. Gretza was with 
General Mills for several years, and plans 
to take a few weeks’ vacation in the 
South before announcing his future plans. 


NEW YORK VISITORS 
Visitors at the New York office of 


David Coleman, Inc:, included E. O. 
Wright, president Wisconsin Milling Co., 


_Menomonie, who has been visiting the 


Gerald S. Kennedy 


tillery of the Fourth Division. He was 
wounded in action. Because of his knowl- 
edge of the French language he was re- 
tained in France after the armistice, as- 
sisting in the official business of the 
A.E.F. Returning home in 1921, he en- 
tered the sales department of Washburn 
Crosby Co. In 1926 he became man- 
ager of the company’s advertising de- 
partment, and upon the formation of 
General Mills in 1928 he was appointed 
director of advertising. 

In 1914 Mr. Kennedy entered the wheat 
department of Washburn Crosby Co. at 
Minneapolis, where he remained until 
1920, with time off in 1918 for service 
with the A.E.F. in France. Transferred 


various eastern markets, and Floyd 
Crego, bakery technician in the soya 
flour department of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Decatur, II. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

M. J. Gerrits, field sales manager for 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., spent last 
week at the main office in St. Louis. 


CAPITAL CONFERENCES 

R. N. Conners, vice president and 
general sales manager, Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago, is spending most of this week 
in Washington attending meetings on the 
cotton bag situation. 


HEADING EAST 


Austin Morton, Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, stopped off 
in St. Louis last week to call on the 
trade and visit his father, C. Morton, 
of Morton & Co., grain commission con- 
cern. Mr. Morton was on his way east 
to visit the trade. 


WAR BOARD 


D. A. Mock, manager of the Cherokee 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator, has been ap- 
pointed member of the war price and 
rationing board for Alfalfa County by 
Rex A. Hayes, state director. 


VISITING IN CHICAGO 


Millers visiting the Chicago market last 
week included Frank J. Allen, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn; K. L. Burns, 
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Searle Mowat 


to Buffalo, he remained there for 19 
years in grain and operations, returning 
to Minneapolis in 1939 as director of op 
erations control. He became director oj 
flour and feed sales in 1942. 

Mr. Mowat entered the employ ot 
Larrowe Milling Co. in 1913 as a sales 
correspondent, later becoming a _ buyer 
In 1922 he was elected secretary. The 
Larrowe company became an_ integral 
part of General Mills in 1929, at which 
time he was advanced to vice president 
He had been in active charge of the busi- 
ness for several years, and became presi- 
dent of the company in 1938 upon the 
resignation of its founder, James E. Lar- 
rowe. 


Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis; F. 
W. Richey, Colby Milling Co., Dowagiac, 
Mich; H. S. Holmes, Jr., Chelsea ( Mich.) 
Milling Co; Philip W. Pillsbury and A. 
E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 


JOINS INTERNATIONAL 

Bernard Neibart, flour salesman in the 
New York metropolitan area, is now 
connected with the New York offices 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


ATLANTA VISIT 

T. L. Brice, director of bakery flour 
sales, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, spent several days in At- 
lanta the latter part of the week. 


HOSPITAL TRUSTEE 

William H. Haller, of the Haller 
Eagle Bakery, Altoona, Pa., was _ re- 
elected a trustee of the Mercy Hospital 
of that city recently. 


TRADE CALLS 

William A. Martin, representative for 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., called on the Atlanta trade dur- 
ing the past week. 


COLD FACTS 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
won’t kick about Kansas cold after his 
holiday excursion to Rochester and De- 
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troit, where he encountered 23-degree- 
below temperature. He made some busi- 
ness calls on the trip. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president Buf- 
falo Flour Mills Corp., and T. C. Mc- 
Grath and E. D. English, vice presidents, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
were visitors at the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co.’s headquarters in Minneapolis, 
Jan. 11-12. 


NAMED TO BOARD 

Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., has been named to the board 
of directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. He will serve on the 
board during 1943. 


BACK HOME 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. office, accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Ann, has returned from Lincoln, 
Neb., where they spent the Christmas 
holidays with relatives. 


CHICAGO STOP-OVER 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., stopped 
off in Chicago on Jan. 9. Mr. Wright 
was returning from an eastern business 
trip which included: visits to Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. 


BUYS MEMBERSHIP 

Robert Mautz, president of Albert 
Schwill & Co., Chicago, has purchased 
a membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


C. R. Stratton, eastern representative 
of the bakery production service depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
is visiting in Minneapolis. 


GRANDPAPPY 


Jerry P. Parks, Kansas City feed job- 
ber and broker, became a grandpa Jan. 
11 when a daughter was born to Mrs. 
Paul S. Kurtz, of Faith, S. D. Mrs. 
Kurtz, daughter of Mr. Parks, named 
the girl Betty Sue. Grandpappy was 
immediately advised of his new station 
in life. 
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LEATHER BELT ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS NATIONAL OFFICERS 
New York, N. Y.—Roy C. Moore, of 
the Charles A. Schieren Co., New York 
City, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Leather Belting Association at a 
two-day national meeting of the group 
at the Commodore Hotel last month. 
Officers re-elected for another term in- 
clude: vice president, George Abbott, 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass; 
treasurer, Arthur Rahmann, George 
Rahmann & Co., New York City, and 
secretary, E. R. Rath, American Leather 

Belting Association, New York City. 
Directors appointed to serve for a 
three-year term are: Roy C. Moore; 
Carter Band, Charles Band Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Frank Raniville, F. 
Raniville Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Directors remaining in office include: W. 
T. Bell, Page Belting Co., Concord, 
N._H; P, C. Brown, I. B. Williams Co., 
Dever, N. H; George Abbott; P. G. 
Slowey, Holyoke (Mass.) Belting Co; 
Edward H. Ball, Chicago (IIL) Belting 
Co., and Major A. A. Carpenter, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DISTILLERY CHEMIST 
DISCUSSES ALCOHOL 


Millers and Chemists Told How Distill- 
ers Process Granular Wheatmeal 
Made by Mills 


Wicuira, Kansas.—There is a tide in 
the affairs of millers, which, if taken at 
the flood, leads to fortune, according 
to Rolland Mather, of Joseph E. Sea- 
grams & Sons, Inc., Louisville, who told 
operative millers and cereal chemists at 
a joint meeting here Jan. 9 that the 
tide is now at flood for the production 
of granular flour for distillers. 

He described the need for rubber, and 
then told how granular flour could be 
manufactured into alcohol and the alco- 
hol into rubber, tractor fuel and a num- 
ber of substances other than drinking 
alcohol. He said that a bushel of wheat 
would produce 5Y, gals of 190-proof 
alcohol and that millfeed would be left 
after the miller had produced the granu- 
lar flour from which the alcohol was 
to be made. 

Distillers did not have the equipment 
for milling the granular flour, he ex- 
plained. He said that his concern had 
milled some meal for this purpose, but 
that most distillers lacked the equipment 
and could not buy it. 

James Doty, of Merck & Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, and president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, de- 
scribed the soybean flour as a nutritive 
agent when added to wheat flour and 
discussed recent nutritional discoveries. 

Dr. John H. Parker, of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association, told of 
the baking qualities of the various wheats 
in the 1942 crop. His data were based 
on the findings of county and state fairs. 
He showed that Turkey took first place. 
Tenmarq was a close second. He ex- 
plained that climatic conditions had a 
great deal to do with quality during the 
last growing season. The year was 
wetter than average, which accounted 
for the decline of Tenmarq to a point 
slightly below that of Turkey. 

Discussing the condition of the 1943 
crop in Kansas, Dr. Parker said that 
the crop was about 90% of average. In 
some western Kansas counties it was 
100%. He said only two wheat counties 
had a condition as low as 80%. 

The meeting was the first joint ses- 
sion of the Pioneer Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, and Dis- 
trict 1 of the Association of Operative 
Millers. C. E. Danielson, superintendent 
for Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son, Kansas, presided. The joint meet- 
ing was so satisfactory that the group 
voted to meet together again in April 
at Manhattan. 

The chemists held a business session at 
which they re-elected the following 
officers: 

Mrs. Paul C. Bunn, Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, president; H. O. Gilmer, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, vice 
chairman, and R. C. Alban, Enid Board 
of Trade, secretary. The Pioneer sec- 
tion includes Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebras- 
ka and Missouri. 
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RAIL RATE REVISION FOR 
GRAIN PRODUCTS REFUSED 
Minneapouis, Minn. — Application of 
railways in Official Territory seeking to 
establish lower proportional rates on 
grain and grain products equal to those 


of competing lines has been denied by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Carriers party to Tariff ICC 3344, 
represented by J. R. Peel, wanted to 
put into effect Jan. 6 reshipping rates 
on grain, grain products and related 
articles in carloads from Chicago and 
Minneapolis to points in Louisiana, which 
would be in relation to those of com- 
peting, more direct lines. While reduc- 
ing rates to these distant points, carriers 
sought permission to charge higher rates 
to intermediate points. 

ICC denied relief from the long and 
short haul provision of Section 4, stat- 
ing that “sufficient justification for the 
relief” has not been shown. Officials also 
said rates to intermediate places are 
unreasonably high. 

The carriers must withdraw Tariff 
ICC 3344 by Jan. 16 or the suspension 
board will suspend it until formal inves- 
tigation can be held. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS DISCUSS 
VITAMIN DETERMINATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. Daniel Mel- 
nick, Food Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., and Dr. R. T. 
Connor, General Foods Corporation Cen- 
tral Laboratories, Hoboken, N. J., dis- 
cussed assay methods used in measuring 
vitamin content of foods at a monthly 
dinner meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jan. 5. Dr. Melnick’s address 
dealt with “Recent Developments and 
Methods for Determining Vitamin Ley- 
els in Food, With Special Reference to 
Procedures for Niacin,” and Dr. Connor 
covered the subject of “Riboflavin Levels 
in Foods, Particularly in Cereal Prod- 
ucts.” 





Using a detailed set of graphs and 
charts, Dr. Melnick discussed the physi- 
cal, chemical, microbiological and colori- 
metric methods of vitamin assay cover- 
ing procedure for determining contents 
of .vitamins A, C, D, E, niacin, thiamin 
and other members of the B complex 
family. 

He touched briefly on the relation of 
the research to baking problems and use 
of the methods in analyzing feed ingre- 
dients. 

Dr. Connor’s illustrations dealt with 
the riboflavin and thiamin content of 
wheat and corn and their products, show- 
ing comparative contents of varieties 
from varying locaiities. 

He further showed the riboflavin con- 
tent of bread ingredients, and commented 
that cereal products will play a more 
serious role as a source of riboflavin in 
the dietary during war years with milk 
solids less accessible for baking. 
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MERRITT BECK 


Merritt Beck, the fourth generation 
in his family to operate historic Beck’s 
mill, Washington County, Indiana, land- 
mark, died Jan. 8 at his home south- 
west of- Salem, Ind. He was 85 years 
old.. Mr. Beck had operated the water- 
power mill since he was. 16 years old, 
but in recent years had done only cus- 
tom grinding for neighbors and occa- 


sional sightseers who préferred corn meal - 


ground the pioneer way. The second and 
third floors of the frame structure, built 





Walter H. Mills 


vice president 


Walter H. Mills, a member of the 
staff of General Mills, Inc., and its pred- 
ecessor for 31 years, was 
recently elected vice president and ex- 
ecutive in charge of grain operations of 
the nation-wide flour milling system. In 
recent years he has been vice president 
and grain executive of central division 
of General Mills. Mr. Mills was a di- 
rector of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
years, and was 


companies 


Commerce for several 


president in 1938-39. 





in 1864, have been used as a museum, in 
which pioneer tools and articles of fur- 
niture were displayed. 


MRS. P. N. MITCHELL 

Mrs. Peter N. Mitchell, wife of the sec- 
retary-treasurer of Fulton Bakery, At- 
lanta, died suddenly Jan. 8, of a heart 
attack while driving her automobile. 
Mrs. Mitchell had been undergoing treat- 
ment for a heart condition. Besides her 
husband, she is survived by two daugh- 
ters and a son. 


LYLE B. REED 

Lyle B. Reed, 45, sales representative 
for the Ohio Salt Co., died suddenly at 
his home, 712 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago, Jan. 9. 
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USDA REPORTS ON 1942 WHEAT LOANS 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said Jan. 8 
that Commodity Credit Corp. through 
Dec. 31 had completed 514,687 loans on 
386,297,684 bus of 1942 wheat in the 
amount of $136,695,969.13. The average 
amount advanced was $1.13 bu, which 
includes some transportation charges 
from the area of production to warehouse 
locations and storage advances on farm- 
stored wheat. Loans had been com- 
pleted on 171,874,656 bus stored on farms 
and 214,423,028 bus stored in warehouses. 
On the same date last year 504,413 loans 
had been completed on 347,393,903 bus, 
of which 112,976,111 bus were stored on 
farms and 234,417,792 bus stored in 
warehouses. 
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NEW MACARONI. FIRM 
Gioia Macaroni Co., Inc., has been 
chartered te conduct a macaroni prod- 
ucts business in Rochester, N.. Y. Au- 
thorized capital stock is $300,000, $100 
par value. 
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Flour Sales Boom 





(Continued from page 9.) 
is the only one doing a great deal of 
its own baking, an increase of some 20% 
for this class of flour trade is indicated. 
However, there is no reason to expect 
any great gain in institutional purchases 
of other kinds. A guess places the total 
gain for this class at 600,000 bbls. 


HOME CONSUMPTION 


The total of the various groups shown 
above amounts to 5,241,000 bbls, which 
is about 400,000 bbls in excess of the 
increase in flour production. This would 
suggest an actual decrease in family 
flour consumption. Making allowance 
for population growth, it appears that 
family flour sales during the period may 
have been a little more than 200,000 
bbls less than in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 

This is complicated, however, by the 
problem of retailers’ and wholesalers’ 
flour stocks. The A. C. Nielsen Co. sur- 
vey of grocery inventories says that re- 
tail grocers started the 1942-43 crop 
year with 16% less flour in stock than a 
year earlier. Which of the two dates 
was closest to normal for grocery flour 
stocks is uncertain. Probably in July, 
1941, they were above average, while in 
1942 they were below average. Grocers 
evidently drew more heavily on their 
own stocks last crop than they are able 
to do this year, which would suggest a 
somewhat greater loss in family con- 
sumption this year than the gross fig- 
ures indicate. The difference could be 
an additional 700,000 bbls. 

All that must remain pure conjecture. 
But it is certain that, as a whole, family 
flour sales last summer were be'ow nor- 
mal. In the fall a millers’ and grocers’ 
sales drive was started, and much fam- 
ily flour was sold. In the terms of the 
sales campaign and in the atmosphere 
of anticipating shortages that prevailed 
this fall, it is a miracle if family con- 
sumers do not have higher flour stocks 
today than they had a year ago. Gro- 
cers’ stocks may not be very much dif- 
ferent; in fact, they may be lower than 
a year ago for several reasons. 

Altogether, there seems to have been 
a decrease of some 200.000 bbls in fam- 
ily flour sales during the period under 
review and probably an even greater 
decline in actual consumption. (See 
footnote No. 2.) 

This does not necessarily mean that 
people who still bake at home are baking 
less. Fewer are baking. Population 
shifts probably have more to do with 
the change than anything else, together 
with the increase in average incomes. 


INFLUENTIAL FACTORS 


These factors have been influential in 
turning consumers from home baking to 
the commercial baker: 

1—Increased family incomes. As 
earnings increase, there is more bread 
purchased and less baked at home. Also, 
family diets tend to become more diversi- 
fied at the expense of cereals. Many 
studies have shown that flour consump- 
tion per capita is highest among lowest 
income groups. 

2.—Increased war work has shifted 
population from farms and_ smaller 
towns to cities, where purchased bread 
becomes the rule. - There are 17,500,000 
war plant workers now. A year ago 
there were 6,900,000. 


3.—More women are working. About 
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700,000 more women were employed in 
1942 than in 1941. By the end of 1943, 
an additional 1,800,000 may be added 
to that total. Many of them are house- 
wives or wives of men in service, who 
might otherwise be baking at home. As 
a rule, these workers have not time for 
much baking. 

4.—Family units have been made 
smaller by the military draft and by 
movement of individuals to war plant 
centers. With a smaller family, baking 
frequently becomes less necessary or 
worth while. 

5.—Difficulties with sugar supplies 
probably put a curb on home baking to 
some extent, especially last summer when 
there was more confusion about it than 
there is now. A _ growing shortening 
scarcity may have a similar effect in the 
future. 

OPPOSITE INFLUENCES 


These factors all tend to increase bak- 
ery and restaurant use of flour at the 
expense of home baking. But there are 
other influences now operating in the 
other direction. 

1—The growing scarcity of many 
foods. Not universally serious yet, it 
may soon be a greater factor. The re- 
cent situation in San Francisco may be- 
come typical. In that city grocers’ stocks 
were so low a short time ago that fresh 
vegetables, bakery products and pack- 
aged goods were the only foods remain- 
ing in adequate supply, and even in 
these the choice was limited. 

2.—The number of smaller bakeries 
is decreasing, particularly in smaller 
towns, due to material and manpower 
searcities and price ceiling troubles. 
Some of this business goes to larger 
wholesale bakers, swelling their totals, 
but delivery restrictions make it more 
difficult for them to get this business 
now. Today many smaller towns have 
no bakeries. This tendency will help 
support family flour sales. 


DIETARY FACTORS 


Behind all of these shifts is the great- 
er need for flour under these wartime 
conditions, plus the promotional value 
of the enrichment, program and the gov- 
ernment’s nutritional campaign. Caloric 
intake increases with greater physical 
effort. Working hours today are longer 
and many persons are employed who did 
not work a year ago. That means more 
food consumption, with flour getting its 
share. 

As the impact of these conditions 
grows more pronounced, flour consump- 
tion seems likely to increase in all its 
channels. For a more detailed discus- 
sion of these factors, see the article by 
G. Cullen Thomas, “Opportunity of a 
Lifetime,” in THe NortuHwestrern MIt- 
ER of May 6, 1942. 

For lack of precise figures on a num- 
ber of points no accurate measure of 
flour consumption can be made now. 
Depending on the extent to which the 
increased production represents building 
up of stocks in various positions, the 
increase per capita may be within the 
range of nothing to about 4 lbs per 
person. 


FOOTNOTE NO. 1—Figures on U. 8S. flour 
exports were discontinued in the spring of 
1941, although totals were made available 
for a few months thereafter. Export mill- 
ers’ opinion is that countries to which flour 
can be shipped are being sold about 50% 
of the recent normal volume. Eliminating 
countries - which 
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(as “tar as sane are kno 

ths’ export movement of 
about 2,400,000 bbls. Expert movement in 
the last six months of 1941 is not known 
either, but probably amounted to about 
%,300,000 bbis. The diff would be 





‘erence 
about 900,000 bbis for the six-month period. 


Of course, the whole calculation rests heav- 
ily on guess. 

FOOTNOTE NO. 2—Family flour sales 
have not declined in all areas. In some 
sections of the South and Southwest they 
may have actually increased. ere in- 
creased income among the poorest classes 
is not affected by a shift to purchased bread 
for geographical and other reasons, the in- 
creased income was translated into the pur- 
chase and storage of larger amounts of fam- 
ily flour. A second tendency of this kind, 
widely observed in the South, is the pur- 
chase of more expensive grades of flour. 
Some southern millers have reported diffi- 
culty in moving lower grades this year in 
areas that are accustomed to purchase such 
grades. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Trade not yet prepared to 
pay full advance in market, but millers say 
the gap is narrowing, and a little more 
business is passing each day. With the 
option up about 3%c bu for the week, pre- 
miums on cash grain strong, and feed dis- 
playing weakness, millers hold their asking 
prices firm but unchanged. Sales at any- 
thing under the ceiling, they say, would 
mean a loss. Ceiling on fancy No. 1 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent is $7.10 bbl, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard No. 1 
$6.90, and durum flour $6.60. 

In the week ended Jan. 9, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 105,764 bbls 
durum products, against 96,435 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Pittsburgh: Demand 
higher; supply ample; No. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Chicago: A better demand prevailed, with 
several good-sized sales made; No. 1 semo- 
lina $7.38, standard No. 1 $7.18. 

Philadelphia: Generally firm at revised 
figures. Demand fair, while offerings only 
moderate; No. 1 fancy $7.95, No. 1 regular 
7.75. 








moderate; trend 
1 $7.80, bulk, 


Buffalo: With establishment of new ceil- 
ing prices, demand improved sharply, with 
most macaroni plants running at capacity; 
shipping directions good; trend firm; supply 
fair; on bulk basis, all rail, No. 1 $7.83, 
durum fancy patent $7.83, macaroni flour 
$7.23, first clear $5.73, second clear $4.18, 
durum granular $7.33. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 30@35c; sales 
and shipping instructions fair; first grade 
semolina $7.80, granular $7.45, No. 3 $7.25, 
fancy patent $7.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are selling slowly. Country roads are 
blocked with snow and movement is, there- 
fore, curtailed. Prices are steady. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 9: regular grades $2.95 per bag 
of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal ter- 
ritory; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.65. 

Winnipeg: Good demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, but no new export business re- 
ported for some time; supplies remain light. 
Quotations Jan. 9: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 11 at $3.80 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages, $2.20 case;, 48-0z packages, $2.35. 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 9, as compiled by the Chicago 


Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels) : 
o— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 85 443 27 166 314 28 
Duluth ... 258 28 110 -. 266 
Indianapolis 21 54 4 11 57 10 
Kan. City.. 203 135 18 404 84 8 
Milwaukee. es 28 es 1 34 es 
384 42 62 389 60 110 
Omaha ... 39 179 30 54 294 14 
Peoria .... 21 139 12 56 93 10 
Sioux City. 6 80 8 29 59 4 
St. Joseph. 53 61 22 6 22 a 
St. Louis... 114 101 38 102 62 12 
Wichita ... 78 $s % 7 ° . 
Totals ..1,262 1,344 213 1,405 1,079 458 


Last week.1,848 1,813 372 
Last year.. 446 611 229 311 359 213 





Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
CS: is weena eds 5 27 5 7 
DUMBER cccccsecces 11 _ i 
Indianapolis ...... se 3 8 
Milwaukee ....... ee 9 cd ‘ 
Minneapolis ..... 39 3 30 zh 
CORORE cccccccecse es 2 o< 3 
See 3 15 “~— Ss 
. fo See 3 2 a m 
St. Joseph ....... ye 3 as i> 
St. Zewle ....020- os 21 eé 30 
WOUND Seccueses 61 85 35 56 
Last week ....... 66 159 15 2 
Last year ........ 45 96 25 39 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 9, in tons, with comparisons: 

7—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ...  ... --. 12,150 10,000 
Kansas City .. 3,575 3,425 8,700 6,100 
Philadelphia .. 560 380 rad see 
Milwaukee .... +e 20 2,760 1,940 
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Wholesale Mark-ups 











(Continued from page 14.) 

inatory against the New York flour 
jobber, and a request was made for an 
immediate hearing to explain again his 
position. Harvey Landau was named 
chairman of a committee to undertake 
the trip to Washington as soon as the 
appointment could be made. 


¥ s¥ 


Most Frequent 
Questions Asked 


The price regulations covering maxi- 
mums on jobbers’ and retailers’ flour 
margins have been the subject of dis- 
cussion among millers the last week since 
the new regulations went into effect. 
Jobbers are constantly asking millers 
what their interpretation of it is, and 
retailers are asking the jobbers. 

Here are some of the questions and 
some of the tentative answers which 
millers believe to be correct: 

Are we allowed to add. our allowed 
mark-up to the mill ceilings at our town: 

No, The mark-wp must be figured on 
your most recent net cost. 

Can we take as our base cost the high- 
est price we paid for flour in the Jan. 
14-Feb. 10 period, or before? 

Apparently not. MPR No. 237, the 
wholesalers’ basic ruling on margins, de- 
fines net cost as the “most recent pur- 
chase.” A jobber it would seem should 
figure his ceiling on the basis of his last 
purchase prior to Feb. 10. 

Can we buy from just anyone and use 
the basis of that purchase to figure our 
costs? 

This same regulation says the whole- 
saler must figure his costs on a custom- 
ary purchase from a customary source. 

Are we, after Jan. 14, governed at all 
by the old ceilings? 

No. The general maximum price requ- 
lation then becomes only the broad rules 
by which the dealer operates in regis- 
tering, showing proof, ete. 

Do we have to take delivery during 
the base period of Jan. 14-Feb. 10 in or- 
der to get that price for a base? 

No. The order states “purchase.” 

What is “net cost”? 

“Net cost” means the actual invoice 
price paid by the wholesaler or retailer, 
delivered to his customary receiving 
point, in the customary quantity, less all 
discounts, except the discount for prompt 
payment, and not including any charge or 
cost for local unloading or truckiny. 
However, transportation other than local 
trucking may be treated as part of “net 
cost” if it is included in the price and 
not - billed separately. The order does 
not permit a mark-up on transportation 
charges as such. Advertising allowances 
must be deducted in computing “net 
cost” unless it can be proved that such 
allowances are actually used for advertis- 
ing purposes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REPRESENTS CENTENNIAL 

The Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has appointed Willis 
W. Cavagna its sales representative in 
midwest and eastern territories, with 
headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Cavagna will contact the company’s bro- 





' kerage connections in the larger cities, 


and will also keep in touch with trade 
interested in Pacific Northwest types of 
flour. 
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THE FOOD SITUATION IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Despite her enormous capacity for the production of foods, 
current comment in Canada shows an uneasy feeling among the experts that serious 
shortages of staples such as beef, butter and other articles of native production are 
rapidly developing and may be acute in the not very distant future. The public 
welcomes control measures which have the effect of stabilizing prices but, apparently, 
producers of these commodities are not satisfied that the present forms of control 
are fair to them. It is widely reported that farmers are holding their beef. and 
other meats off the markets for the purpose of forcing an advance. No doubt the 
control authorities are fully aware of what is going on. They know that less than 
fair prices for farm products result from some of the current policies. Their prob- 
lem is to find a formula that will give both producers and consumers an equally 
fair deal. Time will probably result in the finding of such a remedy for current 
evils, but in the meantime there is dissatisfaction and complaint from both sides. 

¥ ¥ 


VITAMIN QUESTION UP AGAIN 


The vitamin question is again under discussion in Ottawa between representa- 
tives of Canadian milling industry and government officials. The policy sponsored 
by the government whereby flour and bread for public use in Canada is enriched by 
including as much as possible of the natural vitamins found in wheat during the 
milling process is not proving as successful as was hoped. Its use has not been made 
compulsory and domestic consumers have been indifferent to the new “Canada 
Approved” bread. They have not found it as palatable or up to the general stand- 
ards of the old type of bread. Claims that it has more nutritive value make little 
or no appeal. The Canadian milling industry made the necessary changes in equip- 
ment to produce the “Canada Approved” flour and has been doing everything possible 


to comply with government requirements in making the new bread popular. 
¥ ¥ 


IMPROVEMENT IN JUTE OUTLOOK 


Flour millers hereabout are somewhat relieved to note the improved position 


in the Far East with regard to the Japanese threat to India. 


Not so long ago they 


were visualizing a possibility that the jute growing industry in the Ganges area 
might be cut off by enemy action which in turn would complicate the business of 


getting jute to Canada. 


This would react on the production of flour bags for war 
orders since India is the only source of supply for jute. 


There has been some inter- 


ference with shipments of this textile by enemy submarines, but the quantities so 


lost have not been serious. 


Cargoes close to America have figured in the record, in 


which cases the presence of Jap subs in Indian waters was not the cause. 





Canada’s November Mill Output 
Tops Crop Year; 92.4% Capacity 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour by 
Canadian mills in November totaled 1,- 
973,401 bbls compared with 1,664,803 in 
the same month the previous year. The 
percentage of output to capacity was 
92.4 as against 79.4 in the corresponding 
month a year ago. More flour was 
ground in November than any month of 
the crop year so far. For the four 
months of crop year ending with No- 
vember the total flour output was 7,382,- 
134 bbls compared with 6,760,783 in the 
corresponding period of previous year. 
The foregoing figures include low grade 
and feed flour. Grindings- of winter 
wheat flour, which are also included in 
the total production figures, were 105,- 
840 bbls as against 84,174 in the same 
month of 1941. The output of low grade 
flour amounted to 57,354 bbls compared 
with 84,655 in November, 1941, and feed 
flour totaled 12,656 bbls as against 11,553. 

The quantity of millfeed resulting from 
the foregoing grindings totaled 27,354 
tons of bran, 25,086 tons of shorts and 
14,852 tons of middlings as against 23,- 
#14 tons of bran, 22,444 tons of shorts 
and 11,175 tons of middlings in Novem- 
ber, 1941. 





The Canadian output of rolled oats 
shows a heavy decline so far in this crop 
year, while oatmeal production is in- 
creased. However, the output of the lat- 
ter is small as against the other com- 
modity. Cereal mills produced 38,411,- 
833 lbs of rolled oats from the beginning 
of the crop year in August up to end of 
November compared with 103,643,918 Ibs 
in the corresponding period of previous 
year. Production of oatmeal totaled 5,- 
353,460 Ibs compared with 1,182,209 in 
the same period of 1941. 
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TRINIDAD FOOD CONTROLLER 
WILL PLACE FLOUR ORDERS 
Toronto, Ont.—A change of policy 
with regard to importation of soft win- 
ter and whole wheat flours into Trinidad 
is reported by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa. No further li- 
censes are to be granted to individual 
importers for the importation of soft 
winter wheat and whole wheat flours. 
Trinidad biscuit manufacturers will in- 
form the Trinidad food controller of the 
quantity of soft winter wheat flour re- 
quired by them and the name of the mill 


The 
food controller will then place the orders 


from which it is to be purchased. 


through the local agents of the Canadian 
mills concerned and will receive the flour 
for distribution to the biscuit manufac- 
turers. In the case of whole wheat flour the 
food controller will receive firm orders at 
regular intervals from the importers for 
transmission through local agents to Ca- 
nadian mills, who will ship the flour to 
the food controller for distribution. 
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ENGLAND TAKES CANADIAN 
WHEAT; U. S. BUYS OATS 


Wiynirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week totaled close 
to 2,000,000 bus, with the United King- 
dom the buyer. Trade in the Winnipeg 
wheat pit, however, was thin and May 
was the only option quoted on the wheat 
quotations board. It remained at 931,c 
most of the week. 

Demand continued keen for oats and 
barley in both the cash and futures mar- 
ket, with United States interests taking 
good supplies of most grades of oats 
and some of the better grades of bar- 
ley. Sales of the former, for rail ship- 
ment south, were in excess of 1,000,000 
bus, while barley sales topped 250,000 


bus. Most of this business was worked 
from stovks keld in lakehead terminal 
elevators. 


In the coarse grain pit, daily pur- 
chases of both oats and barley were 
substantial and more than once exceeded 
the 1,000,000-bu mark. May oats went 
to a new seasonal high of 501,c. 
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B. ©. TORONTO 
Toronto, Ont.—R. C. Ellison, of the 
Ellison Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Lethbridge, Alta., was in Toronto on 
Jan. 8. Mr. Ellison was returning from 
n conference in Ottawa between govern- 
ment officials and Canadian millers on the 
subject of enriched flour. The Ellison 
company takes an active part in the 
production of the government sponsored 

vitamin flour in its part of Canada. 


ELLISON IN 
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A HOLJDAY RECEPTION 

Toronto, Ont.—A social event of the 
holiday season took the form of a lun- 
cheon reception on Dec. 24 to the flour, 
feed and grain trades by Coatsworth 
& Cooper, one of the most active firms 
here. This was held in the offices of 
the hosts. So far as could be observed 
the attendance represented every firm 
in the city, with a fair representation 
of the country dealers as well. 
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LOADING ORDER AGAIN DELAYED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Transport Con- 
troller’s order regarding maximum load- 
ing of freight cars has had the effective 
date postponed once more. Difficulties 
in printing instructions for the above 
order are given as the reason for this 
delay. The effective date is now fixed 
for Jan. 18 instead of Jan. 1. 





VANCOUVER FLOUR EXPORT 
TRADE STILL UNDER CLOUD 


Vancouver, B. C.—Advent of the new 
year failed to lift the veil of gloom which 
has been hanging around flour men en- 
gaged in the export trade out of this 
port. A survey reveals practically no 
prospect of any export shipments to 
speak of for several months at the earli- 
est. Demand exists and there is plenty 
of flour available, but shipping facilities 
are simply nonexistent. 

The year 1942 saw a record low for 
export flour clearances through this port 
since the movement started a score of 
years ago. The Japanese advance cut 
off all the far eastern 
which 


outlets, outlets 
took hundreds of thousands of 
barrels of Canadian flour in previous 
years. Then the United Kingdom and 
European market was cut almost to noth- 
ing when Allied Nations leaders decided 
that war materials should go on such 
ships as loaded on_ the 
and all 


Pacific Coast 
flour was routed via Atlantic 


ports. 

‘Central and South America provided 
about the only remaining outlets but 
here the question of ship shortage held 


business to only a few scattered parcels. 
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DELIVERY OF GRAIN UP 
TO FULL QUOTA URGED 


WInnipec, MAN. 





Farmers in western 
Canada are urged to deliver grain up 
to their established quotas at all points 
in the prairie provinces where elevator 
space is now available. The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised the trade that 
in view of the difficulty of the board in 
keeping the market fully supplied with 
various grades of the different grains as 
they are required, it is desirable that 
farmers deliver up to their established 
quotas where space is available in coun- 
try elevators. 

The demand for all grains has been 
fairly steady and, the board points out, 
if farmers do not take advantage of 
their full delivery quotas or increases 
in delivery quotas as they are made, they 
will eventually create a serious problem 
for themselves and the board. 

It will not be possible to dispose of 
heavy deliveries made during the last 
two or three months of the current crop 
year if farmers do not at all times take 
advantage of their established quotas 
where elevator space is available. 
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WHEAT INSPECTIONS LAG 

Winyirec, Man.—Wheat inspected. in 
western Canada during the initial ‘five 
months of the current crop year totaled 
roughly 35,500 cars, as compared with 
the August-December figure last year of 
almgst 80,000 cars. Slightly less than 
80% of this year’s total was among the 
contract grades, as compared with 84% 
a year ago. The percentages grading 
tough and damp were 7% and 13%, re- 
spectively. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Lifting the ceilings to a 
new and workable level for bakery flour 
mills allowed them to sell in sizable quan- 
tity to large and small bakers in every part 
of the country. Selling freely to the many 
bakers who have been interested but unable 
to buy the previous several weeks, the mill- 
ers’ and buyers’ attitudes towards the mar- 
ket are very similar in that all are eager 
to do business while the ceiling allows it 
to be done. 

Afraid that the gradually advancing mar- 
ket may soon again bottleneck the flour 
business, bakers and family buyers bought 
213% of southwestern millers’ capacity, 
compared with 39% the previous week and 
137% a year ago. 

It was an entirely new kind of a flour 
market. Salesmen were more than welcome, 
all offerings by mills eagerly considered, 
and business booked without the usual run 
of offers and counter bids. Buyers are 
aware of the increasingly tight position of 
the miller, who is quickly being squeezed 
again between market and ceiling. Several 
round lot sales to large buyers booked. 

Export bookings continue on a fairly good 
basis, and clears still are strong and hard 
to find. High proteins at a premium. 
Operations continue at a high level, supple- 
mented by the manufacture of distillers’ 
grits. 

Quotations, Jan. 9: established brands of 
family flour $7.50@7.85, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.50, 95% $6.30@6.40, straight 
grade $6.20@6.30, first clear $4.75@5, second 
clear $4.40@4.70, low grade $3.90@4.30. 

Of the mills reporting, 10 reported domes- 
tic business active, 7 fair, 6 quiet, 1 slow 
and 3 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging from 34% to 
256% sales averaged 82% compared to 104 
last week. All sales were domestic, with 
66% going to the bakers and 34 to the 
family trade. Operation improved, averag- 
ing 84% compared to 58 last week. Newly 
established price ceilings brought advances 





from 40c to $1 higher. Quotations, Jan. 9, 
basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma 
points: hard wheat short patent flour $7.20 


@8.45 bbl, soft wheat short patent flour 
$7.20@8.45, standard patent $6.90@8.05, bak- 
ers extra fancy $6.90@7, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.75@6.85, bakers standard $6.70@6.80. 

Omaha: Buyers placed large orders this 
week and Omaha mills booked 100@300% 
of capacity production. Many buyers who 
had been waiting for the new ceiling prices 
were in the market. Shipping directions on 
former contracts were very good. Mills op- 
erated seven days anu produced 33,600 bbls 
of flour. 

Quotations Jan. 12: family fancy $6.75@ 
7.10, family standard $6@6.50, bakers short 


$6@6.48, bakers standard $5.75@6.25. 
Wichita: Sales vary from none to 150%; 

directions 100%; quotations higher. 
Hutchinson: Interest fairly broad after 


the long ceiling induced lay-off. Bookings 
well above capacity, with all classes of buy- 
ers interested. Although round lot con- 
tracts are missing, some for medium sized 
lots closed. Shipping directions satisfactory. 
Prices for some classes hit ceiling and con- 
tinued advance by wheat may bring another 
stalemate. 


Salina: Demand good, but inquiry has 
fallen off considerably; shipping directions 
good. 

Texas: As had been expected, application 
of the new flour ceilings Jan. 4 brought 
in some activity, and eales in the first week 
in January are generally 25 or 30% of 
capacity, and with some mills possibly 60 or 
70% of capacity. Bulk of it family flour; 
some fair-sized bookings of bakers flour 
but many mills consider even the revised 
ceilings on bakers flour too low to be at- 
tractive at present cost of wheat, and are 
selling no more than needed by regular cus- 
tomers. However, bakers generally show 
only moderate interest, having ideas below 
the ceiling. Operations holding around 4 
or 60% of capacity. Quotations, Jan. 8: 
family flour 48's, extra high patent $7.60@ 





7.80, high patent $7.10@7.30; standard bak- 
ers 98s, under 44 oa $6. 58; first clears, 
sacked, 98's, $5.40@5.50, delivered Texas 
common points or Galveston domestic rate. 
Above prices of family flour are 45@65c bbl 
under the ceiling; bakers flour on the ceiling. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat milling com- 
panies last week sold more than three times 
their capacity, in an upsurge of buying, fol- 
lowing the establishment of the new flour 
ceiling. While trading was fairly general, 
no large individual bakery orders were re- 
ported placed. The rank and file of car 
lot and medium-sized independents were in 
the market for spot and 90-day shipment, 
as were also jobbers and distributors of 
family flours. 

Bookings, however, were swelled by heavy 
purchases by the A.M.A. for lend-lease pur- 
poses, and sales to the army and navy. 
Millers feel that bakers should not haggle 
over prices nowadays, but should buy their 
future requirements now while it is still 
possible for them to buy. lLend-lease buy- 
ing is competing with bakers for available 
flour supplies, and mills are understood to 
have more business on their books than is 
normally the case even in the busiest sea- 
sons. And, what is more important, the 
mills are asking and getting their ceiling 
levels. 

Shipping directions are unusually plenti- 
ful, so that a heavy run is in prospect for 
the next month or two. 

A slight improvement is noted in country 
movement of wheat, but premiums, even on 
the ordinary varieties, seem to be gaining 
strength. Where 14% protein brings 4c 
bu premium, 16% sells as high as 13c over 
the option. The increased use of wheat for 
feed and alcohol manufacture is, of course, 
a strengthening factor, even if it is CCC 
wheat. 

Bookings by northwestern mills last week 
reached 310% of capacity, compared with 
123% a week earlier and 95% a year ago. 

Millers say their quotations are the ceil- 
ings, as follows: 

Quotations, Jan. 12: established brands 
family patents $6.75@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.35, fancy clear $6.20@6.40, first clear $6@ 
6.15, second clear $4.50@4.70, whole wheat 
$6.70. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: Fairly 
satisfactory sales throughout last week, with 
directions plentiful. Most of the larger 
companies sold better than their capacity, 
and reported enough directions against old 


bookings to keep them running full time. 
Millfeed, while not active, is holding firm. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Business shows a big improve- 
ment, although total volume sold has been 
considerably below expectations. Inquiries 
numerous, but buyers in the main merely 
seeking information. With the strong mar- 
ket, buyers have changed their ideas, and 
numerous sales made. Only a few round 
lots booked, and these ranged from 3,000 
and 5,000 bbls up to 10,000 bbls. However, 
most of the business was in smaller amounts, 
such as one, two and three cars lots, and 
chiefly in bread flours. Some business also 
reported in soft winters, but many mills, 
due to scarcity of wheat and high pre- 
miums, withdrew quotations. Family prices 
advanced 30c bbl and mills report a very 
good business. Sales better than for some 
time, and deliveries also good. Quotations, 
Jan. 9: spring top patent $6.85@7.12, stand- 
ard patent $6.65@6.92, first clear $6.30@ 
6.82, second clear $4.25, family flour $8.35 
@8.50; hard winter short patent $6.55@6.95, 
95% patent $6.45@6.80, first clear $5.30@6; 
soft winter short patent (nominal) $6.90@ 
7.35, standard patent $6.70@7.10. 


St. Louis: With heavy clouds of uncer- 
tainty hanging over sellers and buyers 
alike, new business somewhat restricted. 
Local mills advise a fairly good volume 
placed on the books for shipment up to 120 
days for bakers and family trade. Demand 
for clears heavy. Prices firm, with an up- 
ward tendency. Some jobbers report only 
business being done is delivery of old con- 
tracts, while awaiting a clarification of new 
rulings. Others advise some little new busi- 
ness transacted. Specifications very good. 


Toledo: It seems that the boost in the 
flour ceiling, effective Jan. 4, has not given 
the relief for which it was designed to the 
soft wheat milling business, which remains 
in the same condition of not being able to 
sell flour on account of the high price that 
must be paid for the wheat from which 
it is made. For example, the Toledo bid 
for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate points to 
New York, Oct. 2, the basing period, was 
$1.34% @1.35, equivalent to 6%c over Chi- 
eago December, and the bid Jan. 8 was 
fmround $1.51, equivalent to approximately 
lle over Chicago May, an advance in the 
cash price of about 16%c, equivalent to 
nearly $1 bbl in the price of flour. Millers 
ef soft wheat in this section are not quot- 
ing or offering soft wheat flour generally 
and no prices are available. 


THE EAST 
Very heavy sales following pub- 
lication of the new flour ceilings, and a 
heavy demand has persisted since. Mills 
not only were taxed with actual sales, but 


Buffalo: 


their clerical and other facilities. Spring 
first clears scarce and _ strong. Market 
drifted into one of production, as there 


were no prices in the usual market sense 
and the prices held at the ceilings. Foreign 
trade likewise picked up. Trade during the 
past 10 days has been occupied in adjust- 
ing itself to the regulations. 


<> 





<> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, 


in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Sam, 6 ccecs 133% 134 139% 139% 133% 134 esae re 131% 131% 
oom 6 fewer 135% 136 140% 141 135% 135% rer oases 133 133% 
SOR. 8 secic 134% 135 140 140% 134% 154% eoen 0660 132 132% 
Gee, | cases 135% 135% 141 141% 135% 135% eee oe 132% 133% 
pa ee 135 135% 140% 141% 134% 134% vise- eae 132 133% 
CS | rere 132% 133% 138% 138% 132% 132% <eee Sees 131 131% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
Sam. FT cseves eave asee 125% ees 93% eees sone or owes seve 
JOR, 8 cecce 126 127 93% eeee oop eees cece ooee 
ee ee 126% 127% 93 ener ceed “aan save? hee 
GOR: TE ceccd sees seen i 286008 vivte 93 eee eoee ecee cove ecco 
Jan, 123 ..».. eee eeee eee eeeee 93 esse cece ecoe ecoe 
r “CORN. c OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 6 2.02. 90 oeee 96 96% 92% 93% 55% 54% 51% 505% 
JOM. FT ceces 91% gone 97% 98 94 95 56% 55% 51% 51% 
Jan. 8 wavs. 91% 97% 97% 93% 94% 56% 55% 52 51% 
Tam. 8 cccee 92% 98% 99% 95% 96% 56% 56 52% 52% 
SOB. TL cece 93% 99% 99% 96% 97% 57% 56% 53% 52% 
oem, BD cscs 1% 97 97% 93% 94% 56% 55% 52% 51% 
RYE oe FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
enm. © seces 76% 79% 72% 74% 262% 264% 262% coen 68% 70% 
Se re 717% 80% 73% 75% 265 266% 265 68% 70% 
SOM. 8 neces 77% 80 73% 75% 265% 267% 265% sac 68% 70% 
Jan. 9 wccec 79 81% 74% 76% 266 267% 265% oe ak 71 72% 
Jan. 11 ..... 79% 81% 75% 77% 266% 268% 266 ee. 73 75 
JOR. 138 cccee 77% 80 73% 75% 266 267% 266 70% 72% 
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New York: Active baying generally re. 
ported. Practically all customers purchase 
varying amounts, the only class not as 
heavily represented as others being the more 
conservative jobber, who until the close of 
the week was uncertain as to what selling 
prices he would be permitted. Buying rep- 
resents, almost entirely, conservative rather 
than speculative requirements, indicating 
needs not filled during recent weeks and 
moderate anticipation of futures in the event 
that further advances in wheat again pro- 
duce a withdrawal of offerings. Shipment 
chiefly 120-day, with sprinkling of immedi- 
ate and springs showing heaviest call, in 
view of their comparative cheapness with 
normal spring-Kansas_ relation. Eastern 
cakes extremely scarce and middle westerns 
out of the market, with Pacific Coast grades 
offered and sold at lower levels. Purchases 
by large chain bakers so limited as to put 
these corporations almost in the «category 
of “retail buyer,’”’ as mills not anxious to 
sell in large round lots at any but good 
profit-showing levels. 

Quotations remain unchanged and are in 
some cases below ceilings and in others rep- 
resent all that is allowed. Quotations, Jan. 
9: spring high glutens $7.45@7.58, standard 
patents $7.05@7.38, «lears $6.75@7.25; south- 
western high glutens $7.10@7.35, standard 
patents $6.90@7.19, clears $6.15@6.25; soft 
winter straights $7.15@7.35. 


Boston: Business came to life when mills 
resumed quoting. Round lot buying not 
plentiful, bakers in particular showing a 


reluctance to book ahead, but both bakers 
and jobbers contributed a _ considerable 
amount of business in making fill-in com- 
mitments. Jobbers’ ceilings, effective next 
month, providing for a 10% mark-up over 
prices now paid, left this class of trade 
free to buy flour now without much regard 
as to the cost. In general, mill quotations 
are close to ceiling prices and bakers are 
reluctant to cover ahead, even though they 
realize that flour ceilings could move up 
again. However, if that should occur, they 
believe relief would have to be given them 
by way of a higher ceiling for bakery prod- 
ucts. Shipping directions on old contracts 
keep coming in at a rate highly satisfac- 
tory to mill agents. Quotations Jan. 8: 
spring high gluten $7.55@7.70, short patent 
$7.35@7.50, standard patent $7.20@7.35, first 
clears $6.95@7.10; southwestern short pat- 
ent $7.35@7.50, standard patent $7.20@7.35, 
Texas short patent $7.40@7.55, standard 
patent $7.25@7.40, soft winter patent $7.40 
@ 7.60, <avelgnte $7.20@7.40, clears $7.05@ 
7.20, 

Philadelphia: General market rules firm. 
Demand more active, but condition unset- 
tled and irregular. Buyers cautious and 
more or less shopping around, looking for 
bargains. Very few offerings of soft winter 
straights. Quotations, Jan. 9: spring wheat 
short patent $7.40@7.55 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.40, first spring clear $6.75@ 
6.90, hard winter short patent $7.10@7.20, 


95% $6.90@7, soft winter straights, few 
offered, nominal. 
Pittsburgh: Business showed a material 


gain, with considerable flour-—spring wheat 
and hard winters—being booked. Shipping 
directions quite brisk and ordering out lib- 
eral. Due to the price ceilings no definite 
prices, as a whole, could be quoted and 
each individual booking had to stand on its 
own level. Family flour demand exception- 
ally brisk. Bakers report an increased de- 
mand for their products, but at the same 
time assert that the rulings relative to the 
elimination of slicing of bread and stale 
returns will not reduce operating costs to 
any extent. An effort will be made to ob- 
tain OPA consent to apply a high price 
range for bakery products. Clears in active 
demand, but reported scarce. Soft winter 
sales were improved. Mill agents and con- 
sumers are hopeful of a satisfactory price 
adjustment, in time, so that definite quo- 
tations can be made, as heretofore. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Since the ceiling prics 
were published considerable sales have been 
consummated, particularly in southwestern 
hard wheat flours, mostly to the bread 
baking and jobbing trades, with some pur- 
chases covering requirements for four 
months and longer ahead. Business in 
northern spring wheat, Pacific Coast and 
midwestern soft wheat flours -very limited, 
however, likewise purchases. In northern 
spring wheat flours particularly, mills de- 
cline to quote, saying that they cannot sell 
at the ceilings established here. Shipping 
directions good. Retail cake bakers report 
the best business in a number of years 
over the holidays and in a majority of 
cases could not supply the demand.  iIm- 
possible to give a range of prices, as there 
are so few quotations available, except in 
hard wheat flours, which are at the ceiling. 


Atlanta: Business picking up some since 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $6.85@ 7.12 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.65@ 6.92 
Spring first clear ..........6. 6.30@ 6.82 
Hard winter short patent ... 6.55@ 6.95 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 6.45@ 6.80 
Hard winter first clear ..... e 5.30@ 6.00 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.90@ 7.35 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.70@ 7.10 
Soft winter first clear ...... ° 00 @ece 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.270@ 8.00 
Rye flour, dark ....-seeeeees 4.15@ 4.25 


Sontte SF's) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— 


7.20 $.. 


Family a. -@.. 
:@6. 80 6. 20@6. 40 


Pastry .....0. 


*Includes near-by straights. 
}Tuesday prices. 


ttQuotations withdrawn. 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery. 


{Minneapolis Kansas City ttSt. Louis tt Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati ttNashville? 
$6.50@ 6.60 $....@.... a | ee ee Se $7.45@ 7.58 er. Pers $7.40@ 7.55 $7.35@ 7.50 cveoQPeves S.cce@ «os 
6.25@ 6.35 evc@eres a Pere rrr Fi 7.05@ 7.38 a Se 7.25@ 7.40 7.20@ 7.35 --@.. 
6.00@ 6.15 ogee as oo QF oe ca@es 6.75@ 7.25 coos Meeces 6.75@ 6.90 6.95@ 7.10 err, leer --@.. 

oDecee 6.40@ 6.50 Pre osce@eoe 7.10@ 7.38... ....Q..e. 7.10@ 7.20 7.35@ 7.50 TT --@.. 
‘@.. 6.30@ 6.40 6ceayes 36 +2 we 6.90@ 7.19 Ser, Pere 6.90@ 7.00 7.20@ 7.35 --@.. --@.-. 
. 4.75@ 5.00 Ss Pe occ Qe 6.15@ 6.25 0b osedes Ae opes OP cess ose --@.- 
-@.. -+-@.... oe Dever ooo @. cove cces ode @eces coooG.. 7.40@ 7.60 --@.. --@.. 
a i - co @evce ee 7.15@ 7.35 endeQPecss eet Bal 7.20@ 7.40 ostes --@.. 
ee: Ae ase ceeea.e ree. rer cooe@cc Th ee on ve cte TTY. sete 7.05@ 7.20 coe@ae »@.: 
4.60@ 4.85 coce@eccs +eee@ 5.30 --@ 5.50 5.25@ 5:40 c0ce@etes 5§.15@ 5.40 et Fre 0 @e... ie 
3.90@ 4.20 UP see «ee+@ 4.70 -@ 4.90 eee @i en. -@.... ovceMicee ioe, ae @. -@. 
Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Terente sowinnlpes 
ON SPT Tree 7.90 $7.00@ 7.20 Spring top eo pleas or $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 32s 
Montana ...... -@ 7.50 6.80@ 7.00 Spring second pat.{. - @4.60 Ree Kew Ont. 90% patentst....... $5.20 
Spring first clear. - @3.50 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198- Ib jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. $140- Ib jutes 
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new ceiling prices went into effect, but is 
chiefly Umited to family flour sales. Blend- 
ers, who still have good stocks to draw 
from, showing only slight interest. A _ re- 
ported sale of 80% patent was made here 
at $6.75, bulk. Shipping directions from 
blenders all right. Quite a bit of family 
flour was purchased by wholesale grocers 
and jobbers, some for immediate and som- 
for deferred. Some sales reported turned 
down on higher grade advertised brands. 
Family flour dealers much confused over 
their price ceilings. Deliveries very good, 
coming in “thick and fast” in a number 
ef instances. Although scattered inquiries 
arrive,.for the most part bakers uninterested 
in making new contracts, giving majority 
of time to new government rulings. Move- 
ment of flour to them good. Prices ad- 
vanced 60c to $1.15. 

Quotations, Jan. 9: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $7.85, standard patent $7.60, 
straight $7.50, first bakery clear $7.30@ 
7.45; hard wheat family short patent $7.95 
@8.15, fancy patent $7.55@7.65, standard 
patent $7.55@7.65, special or low grade $7.40 
@7.55, bakery short patent $7.50@7.75, 
standard patent $7.40@7.65, straight $7.30@ 
7.55, first bakery clear $6.90@7.15; soft 
wheat family short patent $8.65, fancy pat- 
ent $8.25, standard patent $8.25, special or 
low grade $7.95; soft wheat short patent, 
bulk basis, $7.40@7.50, bulk; soft wheat 
95% $7@7.20, bulk; fancy cut-off $6.50, 
bulk; soft wheat first clear $6.35, bulk; self- 
rising family flour quoted 25c higher; en- 
riched 20c higher. 


Nashville: Buyers continue to more or less 
play a “watching and waiting game.” Of 
course, buyers have picked up a car here 
and there when their stocks on certain 
grades were exhausted, but they indicate 
they are not adjusted to the new prices, 
which are approximately 50c bbl higher. It 
is reported they have fair stocks on hand 
and a little on contract and they see no 
reason to book ahead. 

Outbound shipments good, however; 
of this consisted of shipping directions 
against contracts. It is believed that with 
the flour ceiling question of the retailer and 
wholesaler settled, business will show a defi- 
nite improvement. Bakers well covered for 
several months and limit their new pur- 
chases to special grades.. Their sales con- 
tinue exceptionally good, due in part to the 
hundreds of soldiers visiting in Nashville 
daily and the other war projects that are 
employing hundreds of people. Shipping 
directions fairly good. Prices generally 50c 
higher than the temporary ceilings prices. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets much improved. With 
the setting of the new ceiling prices mills 
able to book considerable new business; 
exact figures not available, but it is under- 
stood to be in substantial amounts. Pres- 
ent price ceilings just barely permit mills 
to convert wheat to flour at a profit; wheat 
prices have advanced so fast the past 10 
days that certain varieties are too high- 
priced to convert, especially certain cake 
and pastry flours. 

Mills operating at approximately 80% of 
capacity, which is about all their labor 
supply permits at this time, to catch up on 
diminished floor stocks as well as to take 
eare of new business. Quotations, Seattle 
or Tacoma, Jan. 9: family patent $7.20, 
pastry $6.80, bluestem $7.50, Montana spring 
$7.50, Dakota spring $7.90. 

Portland: Business got going last week 
toward the middle when mills received the 
new price schedules as applied to the Pa- 
cific Northwest territory. Bookings on a 
much better scale in the domestic field, 


most 





with more confidence displayed now that 
the price issue has been settled. All classes 
of buyers in for larger requirements than 
they have been for some time. 

Export bookings to South America also 
were on a larger scale... .Inquiries from 
there haye been quiet of ‘lute, due to lack 
of price ceilings. 

Some mills continued to sell during the 
uncertain period, based on wheat lower 
prices. The majority of mills did not offer 
any volume, but kept their customers sup- 
plied. 

San Francisco: Market firm, with prices 
tending toward ceilings. Interest good, but 
bakers are buying cautiously. Deliveries 
fair. Quotations, Jan. 9: Oregon-Washing- 
ton bluestem patents, $6.70@6.90; northern 
hard wheat patents, $6.90@7.10; pastry, 
$6.20@6.40; Dakota standard patents, $7@ 
7.20; Idaho hard wheat patents, $6.90@7.10; 
Montana spring wheat patents, $6.90@7.10; 
Montana standard patents, $6.80@7; Cali- 
fornia bluestem patents, $6.50@6.70; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $6@6.20. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Winter conditions have 
slowed up country business in spring wheat 
flour. Roads are blocked with the heaviest 
fall of snow in many years. Mills are, 
therefore, finding their domestic orders re- 
duced. Most buyers are well covered and 
can carry on in the meantime. Prices have 
been more stable during the past few weeks. 
Lists are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. H 
tep patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers 
$4.30@4.40, in. 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

New export sales of spring wheat flour 
are moderate. No more orders from the 
Rritish government have come in since the 
beginning of the year. However, mills are 
booked heavily on this account and will be 
running to full capacity for months. The 
West Indies have been buying lately and 
were in the market again for substantial 
quantities. These purchases are made by 
the wartime control authorities of those 
islands and no doubt the necessary ship- 
ping space will be available as the flour 
reaches seaboard for loading. Quantities 
and destinations of these orders are not 
disclosed. Asking prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 9: government regulation 
flour for shipment to U. K., 32s 8d per 280 
‘hs, January seaboard, Halifax, St. John, 
Portland and Boston; 32s 6d February; 32s 








9d March; 33s April. 

There is little or no movement in Ontario 
winter wheat flour. Mills have all the 
wheat and more than they need. In some 


eases they are turning grain away as they 
are unable to sell the flour. Buyers refuse 
to pay the high prices now being asked 
for winters. They are substituting springs 
or blends wherever possible. Biscuit manu- 
facturers were not in the market. The 
West Indies used to import large quantities 
of winter wheat flour, but are now taking 
little or nothing because it is too dear. 
Prices are slightly easier as compared with 
a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 9: pure On- 
tario winters $5.20 bbl, in second-hand jutes, 
Montreal freights; $4.90 bbl, bulk, for ex- 
ort. 
. Farmers are making better deliveries of 
winter wheat at mill doors. Car lots, how- 
ever, continue scarce. Prices at the mill 
vary but generally run from $1 to $1.08. 
The car lot quotation holds around ceiling 
levels, namely $1.11@1.12 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points. 
Winnipeg: business 


No export was re- 


<> 





— 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 





year ago: 
c—Wheat—7_ --—-C 
1943 1942 19438 
Ee 5,727 8,113 1,260 
SO D4 65900 .0'0.0:2080.08 6,138 8.095 4,751 
er 4,869 5,447 844 
EL ioe 00305 0860 6,793 15,147 13,553 
SE. web cccreccces 4 353 ee 
150 2 
30,521 690 
ae St. Oe ¢ 12,710 11,224 232 
Lig ere 5,439 5,267 ee 
ERULGMEE Sve cccescess 11,797 10,398 ee 
Indianapolis pbucpeseves 1,397 1,892 1,391 
Kansas City ........... 34,060 35,843 2,393 
MUN 0s + 0:00 0 0:0 si 
Afloat ..... 


Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


St. Joseph 
Wichita 








of date Jan. 9, and corresponding date of a 





Totals 














orn——, -—Oats—, -—Rye—. --Barley— 
1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
693 14 6 91 145 2 ee 
7,893 2,226 591 4,634 3,596 750 
ae ee a4 a 205 298 
9,466 1,184 2,824 3,758 2,468 697 
187 o* -» 1,405 2,305 - 
2 5 4 250 2 210 
3,843 884 1,032 1,368 1,321 905 
792 151 133 18 24 46 
1,547 421 384 38 112 ee 
2,280 224 250 398 433 35 
1,634 54 288 247 852 2,310 
os ee oe 654 479 ee 
2,831 1,966 1,535 4,942 4,640 3,310 
179 4 13 6 oe oe 
645 ie 59 2 38 ee 
78 oe 4 ee ee oe 
6,075 219 384 193 409 296 
228 ee os 2 ve 99 oe 
563 37 18 39 12 5 ee 
1,984 288 255 1,030 4 41 ee 
1,496 19 93 53 6 10 oe 
498 71 153 5 s 9 oe 
4 3 4 é« ee 1 ee 
47,923 7,770 8,026 19,133 17,060 9,024 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





. Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
a err $....@39.00 $....@36.00 $....@.... $....@.,.. $....@41.50 
Hard winter bran ....... @39.00 ....@... 35.00@35.25 37.50@37.75 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* ..... @ 39.00 «++-@36.00 Tre fee re, Lee «+e @41.50 
Flour middlingst ........ @39.25 ....@36.00 35.50@35.75 37.75@38.00 ....@41.50 
an J.) Rae @39.25 ....@36.00 ....@.... --+-@39.00 ....@41.50 
. Baltimore §Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
sah MED <ievause teenes $..--@...- $...-@44.90 $46.00@47.00 §$....@.... $....@...- 
cone winter bran ....... cowo@ece -@414.90 46.00@47.00 ....@.... once @-agee 
; t winter bran .. ecantves oo Bacse +++-@.... 41.75@42,25 .42.50@43.50 
rare middlings* . ee Pee --@44.90 45.60@46.00 ....@.... coew coee 
Red a middlingst ...... ee aseveces +-@44.90 46.50@47.00 ....@42.00 Cae . 
er are coec@ecee o+e+@44.90 ....@46.00 ....@.... cc'ee@ coce 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
a $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $..++@38.00 
(Winnipeg ....... ....@28.00 +++ +@29.00 ° 26... 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 
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ported in flour last week, but domestic 
trade continues on a good scale. Mills are 
operating to capacity and, while supplies 
are large, they are all contracted for. Mill- 
ers were backing away from some grades of 
wheat in the cash wheat market. They 
have apparently obtained a good share of 
their requirements for the present. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 9: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: A very sharp upturn in do- 
mestic hard wheat flour purchases in 1942 
served to take up some of the slack caused 
by the break in export business. Domestic 
sales were at record levels and the bright 
part of it is that the prospects are for a 
continuation, if not an increase, in this 
market. A large influx of population to the 
coastal areas, together with military activ- 
ity, was behind this heavy flour purchas- 
ing. Prices continued firm all year at ceil- 
ing levels established by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board more than a year ago. 
Cash car quotations for cotton 98's are $5.40 
for first patents, $5 for bakers patents and 
$4.90 for Vitamin B. Soft wheat flour sup- 
plies coming from Ontario are reported fair 
here with demand steady. Quotations to 
the trade remain around $7.50@7.70. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: In- 
quiry and buying show marked improve- 
ment over December. Trade impressed by 
strength shown by rye grain, and while 
there has been no heavy contracting to 
date, a good general car lot business is 
reported for reasonably prompt shipment, 
while interest in deferred needs indicates 
more business in offing. Shipping directions 
heavy. Pure white rye flour $4.60@4.85 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $4.40@4.65, pure dark $3.90@4.20. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend 
higher; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5.25@5.50, medium $5@5.25, dark $4.50@ 
4.65. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $6.15, medium 
dark rye $6.15, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.60, Wisconsin white patent $6.90. 

New York: As wheat flours became ac- 
tive interest in rye grades fell off; sales 
light; pure white patents $5.25@5.40. 

Chicago: Much better demand, with a 
nice amount of business reported. Sales 
ranged from single cars up to 1,000 and 
3,000 bbls; white patent $4.70@5, medium 
$4.50@4.80, dark $4.15@4.25. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and higher, 
with demand more active; offerings only 
moderate; white patent, $5.15@5.40. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$5.30 bbl. medium $5.10, dark $4.70, rye 
meal $4.90. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in 98-lb cottons, white $5.50, 
medium $5.30, dark $4.90. 











WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum cliarge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 




















MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


NEVER FAILING WATER POWER 50-BBL 
flour mill; richest valley in state; best 
of markets; everything desirable; no lease. 
Box 697, Thorp, Wash. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv Z 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














WANTED—WE PAY CASH FOR IDLE 
flour or feed mills and mill equipment of 
all kinds. Let us sell your idle or out- 
grown equipment to men who need it now 
for America’s war effort. Write us all 
about it today. We buy and sell every- 
where that milling is done. H. C. Davis 
Mill Machinery, Bonner Springs, Kansas. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE EUREKA EXPERIMENTAL MILL 
separator; one ball-bearing Eureka scour- 
er for experimental purposes; one stand 











A-drive Wolf ball-bearing 9x30 roller 
mill, chills caliper full; one stand Allis, 
B-drive, shell-bearing roll, 9x30, rolls 


cracked for cracked corn, screw cut; one 
9x24 Allis shell-bearing roll; one hori- 
zontal batch mixer; one 8-bbl mixer. F. 
W. Mann, box 67, East St. Louis, IIl. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 

















=, 


ee 
WE WILL SOON BEGIN A NEW 
SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
PERCY KENT BAG CO: 











HELP SHORTAGE 
Necessitates Short Methods 


INEXPERIENCED HELP is not con- 
scious of costly leaks in your busi- 


ness. 

PRIORITIES demand accurate, 
prompt data on supply and bag 
stocks. 


CAN YOU support merited increases 
in wages or salaries with recognized 
job analyses and job classifications? 


THESE ARE PROBLEMS TO YOU 


BUT EVERYDAY BUSINESS TO US. 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


7 VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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THE W. E. LONG CO. 
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NORTH 


CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


32 





Orders 
to this one 
Centrally 


dependable source. 


us on your requirements? 
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Located Mill are increasing 


. . . because more and more sizable flour users are finding 
a helpful solution to the current problems of 


Transportation Difficulty 
ODT “‘Heavy Car’? Requirement 
Avoiding Excessive Inventory 
—by ordering all their different types of flour from this one 


Completely satisfactory Spring, Kansas 
and Soft Wheat Flours—for 67 years. 


Why not check with 


2,000 Barrels Flour——300 Tons Commercial Feed——1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 


“The Bearditown Mills” 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


. J 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


. 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
300 bbls OKLA *Washita” 


Foreign and Domestic 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Jan. 12 

Minneapolis; Although some interior 
northwestern mills report feed in good re- 
quest, the situation locally is the opposite. 
Millers and jobbers say inquiry this past 
week has been very indifferent, and, with 
production being stepped up, offerings are 
in excess of the demand temporarily. In 
fact, a few cars on track, for which there 
was no ready outlet, are said to have been 
sold at a discount under the floor. of 
course, any buying at all would change the 
picture overnight; bran, std. midds., flour 
midds. and red dog are all quoted at $36 
here. 


Oklahoma City: Good demand; prices un- 
changed. Quotations, burlap bags, carload 
shipment: For southern deliveries: bran 
$1.85@1.90 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run 
$1.87% @1.92%, shorts $1.90@1.95. For 
northern deliveries: bran $1.80@1.85, mill 
run $1.82%@1.87%, shorts $1.85@1.90. 


Omaha: Fair demand; bran $35,50@35.75, 
brown shorts $35.50, gray shorts and flour 
midds, $36@36.50, red dog $36.50. 


Wichita: Good; supplies taken as milled; 
trend about steady; bran $35.50@36.50, 
shorts $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Less insistent; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; bran $35.25, mill run 
$35.90, gray shorts $36.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 


Salina: Demand fair, trend lower, supply 
adequate; basis Kansas City: std, bran $35 
@ 35.50, gray shorts $35.50@ 36. 


Fort Worth: Good; trend steady; supply 
sufficient; wheat bran $40@40.80, gray 
shorts $41.60@42.20, white shorts not quoted, 
car lots, del. Texas common points or Gal- 
veston domestic rate. 


Chicago: Moderate; trend steady; supply 
ample; spring and hard winter bran $39, 
std. midds, $39, flour midds. $39.25, red 
dog $39.25. 


St. Louis: Bran $37.50@37.75, pure bran 
$37.75@38, gray shorts $37.75@38, no offer- 
ings of brown shorts, red dog $39. 


Toledo: Midds. somewhat easier and soft- 
er, but bran firm and right on the ceiling, 
$38.80 and $39.80 respectively being the 
lowest quotations available; production 
threatened with curtailment, 


Buffalo: Strong and in excess of sup- 
plies; trend firm; while supplies are some- 
what more plentiful than recently, they are 
being readily absorbed at or close to ceil- 
ing prices; bran, std. midds., flour midds., 
red dog, second clear and heavy mixed 
feeds $41.50. 

New York: Fair; trend, at ceiling; sup- 
ply limited; bran $45.30, std. midds. $45.30, 
flour midds. $45.30, red dog $45.30. 


Boston: Neither buyers nor sellers seem 
in a mood to do business. The former lim- 
ited their commitments to a small total for 
near-by needs, while mills did not appear 
particularly anxious to force sales. Market 
easier, with eastern and western sources 
on an even basis; std. bran $46@47, std. 
midds. $45.50@46, flour midds. $46.50@47, 
mixed feed $46.75, and red dog $46, 


Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
moderate; bran, std., pure spring and hard 
winter $44.90, asked, soft winter nominal; 
midds., std. and flour $44.90 asked; red dog, 
$44.90 asked. 


Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher; supply 
adequate; spring bran $43, red dog $43.50 


Atlanta: Good demand for bran and 
shorts; trend unsteady; supply ample; bran 
$46.20@46.50, gray shorts $46.20@46.50, std. 
midds. $47.40, rye midds. $37.25, red dog 
$46.20@47, ground government wheat $39.85, 
sacked, 

Nashville: Demand fairly good; prices 
holding around /$42.50@43.50 per ton, Nash- 
ville; some 40% millfeed quoted in ‘here 
around $42.30@43.30 per ton, Nashville. 
This is the offal of the 60% alcohol grits 
which the mills are grinding for the gov- 
ernment for alcoholic purposes. As yet 
no sales have been reported. 


Seattle: Good; trend easier; supply fair; 
$35 @ 35.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, 
midds. $36.50 ton. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran, none to offer; local mill 
run $40.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand excellent; sup- 
plies of bran very scarce, shorts fair; pro- 
duction is at a high point but is inadequate 
for all requirements. Export permits are 
in demand and prices offered are $10.50@11 
ton. Domestic prices are, of course, un- 
changed, Bran $29 ton, shorts $30, midds. 
$33, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freights. The ex- 
port price is at the equivalent of U. S. 
ceiling, namely $45.50 ton, basis Montreal 
freights, Canadian funds, 


Winnipeg: Demand in prairie provinces 
poor, but supplies moving freely to eastern 
Canada, and some Alberta supplies going to 
British Columbia; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady, prices un- 
changed, holding at ceiling levels. Supplies 
of millfeed are not quite so plentiful as 
they were a fortnight ago, but on the coast 
they are still fairly free although reports 
of scarceness come from some parts of the 
country. In most of these cases shortage 
of railway cars, diverted to hauling war 


shorts and 


materials, is blamed: Domestic demand - 


continues very good and sales are now main- 
ly a volume proposition, with narrow spreads 
and big turnover. Cash car quotations: 


bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80, 
with no figures offered for feed flour. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS ABSORB MORE 
LIQUID— MAKE MORE DOUGH $$$ 








THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL- ee MILLING co. 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Sey @ #$ Highest Sey 
Ha Ha 

Spring Wheat Spring ‘Wheat 
lour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section . 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massilion, Ohio 











WHITE WHEAT. 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING. CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


—— 
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Wheat Varieties? 





Here Are the Results of Milling and 
Baking Tests of Nine Kansas Wheats 


Composite samples of nine varieties of 
hard red winter wheat, furnished by 
Clare Porter, agronomist in charge of 
south central Kansas experimental fields, 
were milled and baked by R. B. Potts, 
chief chemist, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association reports. 

Comanche, a new hybrid wheat bred 
at Kansas State College, of which seed 
will be available for planting in Sep- 
tember, 1943, produced a loaf of bread 
that was equal to Turkey, the variety 
used as a standard of comparison. 

Flour milled from Pawnee, a new 
hybrid wheat not yet approved for 
distribution to Kansas farmers by the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, baked a larger and better loaf of 
bread than any other variety in this 
test. Tenmarg, although low in test 
weight, 56 lbs, gave better flour yield 
than any other variety, taking only 4 
bus and 25 lbs of wheat to mill 196 lbs 
of flour. A common figure is 4 bus and 
80 lbs of wheat to mill a barrel of flour. 
Blackhull, with test weight of 57 Ibs, 
required 4 bus and 85 lbs of wheat to 
mill 196 Ibs of flour. 

The notes made by the experimental 
miller who milled these samples are in- 
teresting and highly significant. He de- 
scribed the milling conditions of Tur- 
key, Tenmarg, Comanche, Pawnee and 
Nebred as “normal.” He noted that 
“Chiefkan middlings grind salty, and 
that reduction of mill stocks of Red 
Chief was difficult, requiring two extra 


reductions; Red Chief grinds like sand.” 
He noted that the break stocks of Black- 
hull and Early Blackhull show a chalky 
tendency, unlike a true variety of hard 
red winter wheat such as Turkey. Sam- 
ples of Chiefkan and Red Chief had 
higher test weights than any other varie- 
ties. Comanche had the highest pro- 
tein content. 

Flour “slicks,’ commonly used by op- 
erative millers to judge the color of 
flour, showed at a glance that Chiefkan 
and Red Chief produce dull, dark gray, 
dirty looking flour, that could not be 
sold to any grocer, baker or housewife 
in competition with bright, clean, white 
flour milled from standard varieties of 
hard red winter wheat, such as Turkey, 
Tenmarg and Blackhull. Nebred flour 
and bread are objectionable because of 
the yellowish color. This yellow color 
can be removed by bleaching, but at an 
extra cost to the miller. 

Some eastern bakers now require mill- 
ers to furnish “Farinographs” or dough 
mixing curves, with each lot of flour 
purchased. These Farinographs indi- 
cate the proper dough mixing time and 
give some clue to gluten quality and 
probable baking strength. From _ the 
Farinographs is calculated the “Val- 
orimeter” value. This value was satis- 
factory, 67 to 75, for all varieties ex- 
cept Early Blackhull, Red Chief and 
Chiefkan, which have low Valorimeter 
values of 58, 56 and 51, respectively. 
These three varieties need short dough 
mixing time, three to four minutes, while 









@ One frequently hears discussed relative po the thing of mills = 
ing flour at the point of consumption rather than at the point) 
of wheat production. 

@ In connection with this there is one very vital point. Mills lo 
cated in the heart of wheat production have first call on vir- 
gin country run wheat—that is, never passed thru a terminal 
market. 


@ Here in Montana we do have possibly the finest hard wheat 
in this country to mill. The wheat supplies for our Montana 
mills flow directly from the wheat fields. 

@ Thus, for almost a generation we have worked with known 
wheat varieties and our goal has ever been to reproduce in 
the flour the undeniably outstanding bread-making qualities 
of Montana high protein wheat. 


MONTANA FLOURZ 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS. 


MONTANA 


Cia 


rLOUR 








SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbar 


Milling Co 








CME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT’’ 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














LA GRANGE 
LOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
| MILLS hinnesors 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 


Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


e 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e 


























5 5 
Head Oftice: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
R. C. PRATT The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 











COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exch Winni 














Canadian Hard Spring 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Wheat Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 











GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE Apprgss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F. 0. THOMPSON 00., LTD. 

Canadian Aquate 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 

American 

111 John Street, New York 








Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 
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PURITY 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST BATTLE MAITLAND 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS 


1, 


d Sd 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 


HURON 






DAILY 


a 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Cable 
Address— 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


Toront 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 





Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 











TORONTO VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


“‘Mapleshew,” 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


O, 








D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL & CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 


| “Regal 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 








Hard Wheat Flours 


Director 


years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





wane Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS' CABLE. CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 
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‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 








The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 
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Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


uccesso rs to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 





“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: 


“KEYSTONE” 





““WoLMacs” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Since 1857 


James! Richardson & bons 








Z / M / 7 é a 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
WINNIPEG + CANADA 
\ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


\ 





























“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 





THE DOMINION 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 








CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 






BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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the other six varieties required 7 to 10 
minutes mixing time for the dough to 
reach its peak of development. Some 
bakers like flour with relatively short 
mixing time, because of lower power 
costs and saving of labor time in the 
shop schedule. However, no variety of 
wheat is known that has extremely short 
dough mixing time and that will pro- 
duce a high quality loaf of bread. 

These milling and baking tests of 1942 
crop samples of nine varieties grown 
in south central Kansas, confirm the 
results of many similar tests and show 
clearly that farmers in this area should 
grow standard varieties of hard red 
winter wheat such as Turkey, Tenmargq 
and Blackhull, that are satisfactory on 
the farm, in the mill and in the bake- 
shop. A large acreage of Early Black- 
hull, Chiefkan or Red Chief will lower 
the quality of Kansas wheat crop and 
undermine the present high reputation 
of Kansas. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY WILL TEST MORRIS 
FLOUR IN TWO BAKERIES 


Two army camps will be the proving 
ground in a large scale test of bread 
made of flour produced in the Morris 
City (Ill.) Mills, it is reported. Dan H. 
Brown, head of the mill, said that the 
army quartermaster corps has ordered 
two carloads of the flour, enough to 
bake 200,000 pound loaves, 

The Morris process flour aims to re- 
tain a high proportion of. the wheat 
germ, while keeping the characteristics 
of white flour, to increase the vitamin 
content of the product. Mr. Brown re- 
cently resumed active interest in the 
mill at Morris after it had been idle for 
some time during which the Morris mill- 





ing process was being promoted as a 
milling method to be installed in flour 
mills on a royalty basis by a company 
formed by others for this purpose. 

The test of the flour in army bakeries 
resulted from an investigation a few 
months ago by the Chicago technical de- 
velopment section of the War Produc- 
tion Board, which is composed of en- 
gineers and others who devote their time 
to aid the production of war materials. 

The process was submitted to Robert 
C. Brown, Jr., consulting director of the 
WPB section. Robert Brown, who is not 
related to the head of the milling com- 
pany, called in technicians to determine 
if it merited further consideration. 

The technical findings were submitted 
to Harvey J. Owens, director of flour 
purchases of the Chicago quartermaster 
depot. After tests by depot technicians, 
the army ordered enough flour to con- 
duct the large scale experiment in two 
camps. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BREAD ESSAY CONTEST 

Green Bay, Wis.—War. bonds and 
stamps have been awarded to winners of 
the “Why I Should Eat Cobb’s Enriched 
Bread at Every Meal?” essay contest 
which Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
conducted during November and De- 
cember. First prize was a $50 war bond, 
with second prize a $25 bond. Nine 
prizes of $5 each in war savings stamps 
completed the list of awards. The con- 
test was conducted in three separate 
age groups, with children 6 to 8 years 
competing in one group, those from 9 
to 12 in the second, and from 18 to 16 
in the third group. 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA Md KANSAS 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 





SK Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. BK 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


© HECKERS 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO - 


HUMBERSTONE 


FFICE: MONTREAL * RIENTA 


CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


» MONCTON 


DUVER 


MONTREAL 


EXP RT ) FF t VAN 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








BAGS 





COTTON 


VANCOUY 
Successors to 


and 


Cer 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasoco.”’ All Codes. Daily © i 000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: : Joseph F. Ullrich, Prod Bas me hang Ma ding The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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TOTAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR 1943 MILK SUPPLY 
LARGER THAN IN 1942 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Total require- 
ments for milk in 1943-on the basis of 
prospective consumer demand at ceiling 
prices and military and lend-lease needs 
will be considerably larger than in 1942, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Stocks at the beginning of 1943 
are expected to total 4,500,000 Ibs of 
milk equivalent, compared with 5,500,000 
Ibs at the beginning of 1942. Without 
special incentives, milk production on 
farms during 1943 may total 120,000,000,- 
000 Ibs, the same as in 1942. To meet 
the increasing lend-lease and military de- 
mand, civilian supplies of milk and dairy 
products in 1943 will be materially below 
what consumers would purchase at ceil- 
ing prices. Even if maximum milk pro- 
duction is attained, a shortage of several 
billion pounds of milk will occur. The 
deficit might be met by restricting civil- 
ian consumption of dairy products or in 
part by increasing the consumption of 
skim milk products. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GARDNER BONUS PAID 

Mapison, Wis.—The Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison, has distributed in excess 
of $19,000 in Christmas bonus checks 
among employees. and those with the 
divisions in Monroe, Richland Center, 
Beaver Dam, Tomah and Janesville. 
According to Louis Garttner, president, 
the 33 employees who are in military 
service are receiving the bonus, too. The 
bonus has been approved by the federal 
wage and hour division and is the largest 
paid in eight years. Over 80% of the 
Gardner employees have been with the 
firm for seven years or longer. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ENRICHED FLOUR DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, director of foods 
and nutrition for Wheat Flour Institute, 
gave two demonstrations on enriched 
white flour uses at Cornell University 
Dec. 2 and 3. She was assisted by Miss 
Pauline Girard, eastern representative 
of the institute. They not only instruct- 
ed students but also conferred with mem- 
bers of the home economics faculty. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





NEW MARINE CORPS BAKERY 

A bakery has been opened at New 
River, N. C., to supply the marine train- 
ing center with 12,000 Ibs of bread a 
day. If needed, capacity can be stepped 
up to 25,000 lbs a day. Modern machin- 
ery, including slicing and wrapping ma- 
chines, was installed. Wheat and rye 
bread are being baked as well as white 
bread. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHRISTMAS HOME BAKING 

A demonstration of special Christmas 
home baking was given by Miss Alma 
Swenson, midwestern representative of 
Wheat Flour Institute, at Urbana, Ohio, 
recently. The demonstration was spon- 
sored by the local home extension club 
and was attended by 175 homemakers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





RADIO SCRIPTS WIDELY USED 

Radio scripts on home baking and 
flour uses, prepared by Wheat Flour 
Institute, are being used on many home 
economics programs throughout the 
country. 
said they consider this radio material 
especially well written. 


January 13, 1943 


EXTRA HOUR 


We .: DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisDOM 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








Women commentators havé ° 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2, 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,”” Thornton Hough, 





Cheshire 
LONDON —7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 
M.S = ~~. Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
. STANNAR: ® 
Established 1870 SIDNEY SMITH 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorreacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO.,¥.td. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. eeg Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 





Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London S nea nary Steess aE nacow 
C. E. FEAST & CO. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,”’ London. 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘*ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘"GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: *‘Puitip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Dirptoma,’’ Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


ee ee 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Grates 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ELLY Aout. 
oom Merchandisers 
me CHICAGO 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
Rls Mey NN AMINE Ss cin'n's s 0.055 se Sos gseeveneee $4,904,187 
COmrens SPUONNE OS U6 Bs ios ccvccsesivecescons 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
” John Street - - New York 
Insurance ppachenge - Chica; 
Hurt Build ing - tlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank uilding - 





- Montreal 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








in De Gey Ife) 


AN R 


CEREAL—GRAIN 


Prompt Servic 


Ste ebe Institute of Valens 


CHICAGO, lil 











John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P.O. Box 646 





Specialized Flour Service 


A Flour for Every Purpose 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


DWIGHT BUILDING 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Ts Th 


LIGE. HTON 


AV LM EAS 
FOR 


= 

cw 64 
YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
ie oe 


OMAHA 
Offices 
New York City and Sao Francisco 

















Flour Specialists 91." 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, M. Y. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR ponestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Clty, Olle. ccccccccccce eevee 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co. Lta., "‘Winni- 
OO, GE socccecoccececccedecevcecse 


Allen, James, & Co. (Beitast), ‘Lta., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ..... eccccccce 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, “Okla... eeccee 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis. . eecccce 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers —— Co., 
TOUR, MO. cvvcccccccccssevccccececce 
American Cyanamid & Chemical nee 
New York, N. Y.. ecccece 
American Dry Milk "Institute, ‘Inc., “Chi- 
COBO, TN. wccccccccccccccsccccccsccccs 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. ccccccccecs 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, "Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal peeeceseces ° 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, ln 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
fale, N. FY. ceces 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle: 
Wichita ...eeeeeees ° 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 
Blake, J. H., New York, N, Y.. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., a Wis. 


eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.......- coocgece 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas .... e eoevccccce 


Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, P@.ces 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas ecccccecccccccces 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis. . 


C 


eeeeeee * 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland ..... 


ee eeeeeee eeee 


Canadian Bag ene Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FOMCO cocccccccccecsevccccscsvccsecece 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 


peg, Vancouver ...eeeeeers 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. El Reno, 
Okla, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. oo Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis oespeceweseees 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., —— 
Scotland ...ceceeeccecvecs eoee 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, nl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co., St. Louis, 
BO, cc ccccccccocesceceseecccseseooes 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon..... eee 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.. 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., New York, 
: 


Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York. eevee 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., RNIN 
Oregon 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
VOT, Colo. wccccccccces 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Til... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
HEONBAS oc ccccccccscccecs ee 
Continental Grain Co. ve ” Kansas. City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOOtIAMG 2c ccccccccscvccccccecscvccece 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . ° 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon....... eve 


eeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn...... e 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Diamond Seo Salt vere Inc., St. 
Ce See eee 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of this issue. 


Dominion Flour Mills, 
Que., Can 


Ltd., Montreal, 


Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, Nu Yu. wcccccccccccccccccccccces 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...12a, 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc, New 
York, N. Y. ee 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Mimm. ..ccccccccccccecs ceccccce 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N, Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, MO, cccccccecccces 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


New Ulm, 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland... 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn, ........++++. eecccceee 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Bme., Gemewe, B, Beeds cc vctescsseevse 
First National Bank in St. Louis. cecccce 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
GR, Mes cccccccceccocccccvecce 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Tstama Clty, BM. Zecccccecccseces ee 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J......s006. 


Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TORE, GMB. cccccccccccseccccccsccoce 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 
G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
gerade, Mont. ..ccceccces eoeccccce 


Garland Milling Co., Greenebure, ind. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
GRR, BEA ccedcccccevsccccccoceecsons 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ” Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. Waee 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD. ccccsccccccesececccscccccccscese 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary's, 
OME, covcccccvcccevesescccvccveseccee 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 


Haaky Mfg.'Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Tl. ..coee eeberecseccceccnce 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., ‘Londen, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
SUE 00064 bebicdesasececipecasces ° 


Hart- Bartlett - Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine. op 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich.... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 

Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 

International Milling Co., a 

. Cover 

lemert- Hincke Milling Co., ve " Kaneas City, 
Mo. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis. 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill...., 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
OOS Clty, BRO. 6s svc cccvcscssvesssceces 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.’........ 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Kelly, William, ee Co., Hutehingon, 
Kaneas ..cccccccccce 
Kimpton, W. S., 
BMRTONR oc cccccecccccccveectvscecese 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


Parchment 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BHIMM, ccccccccccccsceccccetecoccece ee 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich...... eco 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & — Inc., New 
York, N. Ze soccccsccccccccvccccecess 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
OCrieame, Th. cccccccvecscvsceceseoess 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que, ...-sseeees ecenece 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronte, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, ccccccece 
Flour. 
Kansas .....-. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass rt 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. ..-+e++- coccecce eccccce 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, B.. Zecccccces 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill......... e 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas ° 


Mills Co., Salina, 


ee eeeeeeeee ee eeeeeee 


Lee, 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Lta., Glasgow, 
Scotland 


Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Tih. cccccce 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Onmt., COM. cccccccccccccccsesccscsvccce 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., London, 
England ...ccccccccccccccsescsccccce ° 


Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis. . 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N. J.. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kamsas .ncccscccccecsccscssscsvsese 
Midland Chemical 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Midland Flour Milling Co., 
sas City, Mo. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Ohio 
Mill Mutual 
Chicago 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ° Wilkes- Barre, 
Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D.. be ewes 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 


Laboratories, 


N orth Kan- 
Columbus, 


Fire Prevention Bureau, 


Mont. -.cccccccccscccccccece veeeceee 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..cccreccccecceseseseseces 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ° Kansas City, 

BEG... 64006 ed 06S Ketoeseoreneseeseeeees 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas. 


Morrison, Wm., & am Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...csccccscesvceves 

Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
BARBER ccccccccsccccccccccccecceces 


Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, Md.. 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. cecccee ececccccccccsce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M, J., & Co., Chicago, Ill..... os 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. eee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill. 


eee eeeteee ee eeereeee 


eee eeeee 


New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
FEAMSAR cc cccccccccccscveses eecccccce 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 


Be Ds cvvcccsccccedceve eevcece 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co. ° Newton, 
Kansas ... 
New Ulm Roller Mill Ce. be ‘New Uln, 
Minn. ..cccccscccveces ecccece coves 
Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Qakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp., Newark, N. J.... 
Soseceseccveroce eeececes eeeccees Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TORI, QUO. ccccccccsccccscccessocce 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
pt MTTELT LTT ee ee 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MAD. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccce 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pratt: BR. Gig TOCSBte, GOhie oe cs vocisecs 
Preston-Shaffer ee Peng Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp.. New ee 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 


Quaker Oats Company, 
Mo. 


St. Joseph, 
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—— River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
D. ee cccccescceveccene 


Co., Fergus Falls, 


Miling 


Red tf 
- Minn, 
Red Star Yeast r " Products Co., 
waukee, Wis. ......+. eccccccccce 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. eececece 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, BH. Beccce 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., ‘Salina, ” Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ......sesseeees eece 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 


Mil- 





Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .ecccccccccccccscccscccccsccce 
Russell- Miller aed Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. eecccccccccccese eccccce 
Russell Milling Co. Russell, Kansas..... 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
MIMM. .nccccccccccccccesccccccces 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
Inc. eecercccccess 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
BEOreR, GHRMER acccccostecvesecces 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............+. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
EE 464d 5469054. 054 050% 00s 040000 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wye, accece coe secccece 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J......00.. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Til. eeeccecce 
Simonds-Shields- Theis 
sas City, Mo. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 
Ltd., London, Eng. .. coos 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York......... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York. 
Swift & Co., Chicago....... 


Oem eee eee eeeeee 


ee ee 


eee eee eeee eee ewer eeee 


Grain Co., Kan- 


eee eee reeeee eeeeeee 


Feed & Grain, 


eee ereeweee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
York, N. Y. eoccccccecce 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd. 
Glasgow, Scotland ...... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., 
Louis, Mo. .. eovccccccce 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8S., New York City...... 
bk a Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


New 


eeeee 


St. 


eee ee eeeeeee 


eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee) 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
BMIMR, cecccccccccccccccccceccccccese e 


UhImann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill....cccccces 
United Grain panied Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, ..csccce 
Urban, George, 
N, 


" Milling Co., Buffalo, 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. eocccccccccece 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. ........ 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. ... e coeccee 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, “Mich. 


ee eeeeee 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
MImM, cccccccccccedccccccccccece 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
HEARERS cc ccccsvscccscoccsecceccsocce 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. .. evcvccccees COVEr 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas TEITETITIIIL ITT TTT TTT 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. The 
Dalles, Oregon ...ccccccccccccssvcese 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
$Gd, BRIGR. cc cccvccceccceccseteseeeces 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New 
Week: We Me ch 00s che esseced oecceoece 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, OM. ccccccccccccccccccccece 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md....... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas eo vercccccccccecces 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
bea gs teed Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


eee eee ee eee ee ee 


eee eee eeeees 


Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill....... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. . 

Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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IT’S A LOT MORE THAN 


your free American who knows that his dime is good 
as any man’s. 

Then, while the meat sizzles on the grill, the coun- 
terman’s hand moves out, automaton-like, to the 
inevitable bin of rolls. A slice...a flip...a pat...and 
America’s most popular “short-order” meal clatters 
across the counter. 

It’s a lot more than “just a hamburger” though. 
Figured in nutrients, or in plain human satisfaction, it’s 
the unpretentious roll that makes the combination so 
well worth biting into. And white flour delivers most 


Vid 


“Just a hamburger,’ he says, in that off-hand way of 


of the food value that the sandwich provides. 

A continuing preference for white flour is deeply 
rooted in American eating habits. Today, the milling 
industry is helping to make America strong by pro- 
ducing flour not only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of 
flour, just write: 





Horse of 
another color 


THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art”. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 

And how about you—you don’t 
like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 

Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 

Every American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom —the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 











